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THE NIBELUNGEN LEGEND AND ITS HISTORICAL 
BASIS! 


The Legend of the Nibelungen, dealing with the heroic age 
of that group of nations called Teutonic, Germanic, or Gothonic, 
is to these races what the Homeric poems are to the Greeks. 
Though less perfect than they in structure, still the legend is the 
most venerable common treasure of ancient Germanic poetry. 

If we include the latest additions to the compact Nibel- 
ungen block, the legend contains elements from about 350 A.D. 
to about 1000 A. D. The first great epic climax is reached in 
436 with the defeat and death of the Burgundian king Gunther 
in the battle against the Huns, before the close of the Roman 
epoch, and before the culmination of the great migration age. 
The second and more dramatic climax is reached in 575, when 
the Franconian king Sigbert was slain by the brother of king 
Gunthram of Burgundy, a murder later attributed to Queen 
Brunhild. As a postlude, in 630 comes the defeat of king 
Dagbert by king Samo’s heathen Slavs. 

Sung for ages, the legend finally died out on the lips of the 
people. When the German composer Wagner revived it in 
the 19th Century, young Sigfrid of the Nibelungen legend 
became a sort of modern German national hero, and the original 
history of the legend became the subject of animated dis- 
cussions among German scholars. 

No one denies that the chief persons in the second act of 
the drama are historical; that was well known even in the 
earlier part of the Middle Ages. Godfred di Viterbo in the 
12th century says: “It is not true that Dietrich von Bern and 
Ermanic and Attila were contemporaries, as it is related.” 
It was rather the overture and the first act which caused the 


1 The ingeniously elaborated theory concerning the historical basis of the 
Nibelungenlegend which Dr. Schiitte presents in this paper was suggested first 
by Gottsched (De temporibus Teutonicorum vatum mythicis 1752, p. x) and 
again advanced in the 19th century by A. Giesebrecht (von der Hagen’s Ger- 
mania, 1837; I1, 237 ff.) without receiving, however, the general approval of 
scholars. A careful perusal of the passages quoted from Gregory of Tours’ 
Historia Francorum and from Fredegar’s Chronicle will enable the reader to 
judge for himself whether the author’s interpretations and deductions are 
warranted and the coincidence of certain names and situations is more than 
merely accidental.—Editor. 
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dispute. They seemed totally obscure and mere fancy. The 
hoard-guarding fire-dragon, the Valkyrie Brynhild wakened 
from magic sleep by the hero of divine origin, the visitation of 
the curse of the hoard upon him,—these were matters of debate. 

The first explorers of the Nibelungen story could see nothing 
historical in all this. To them, Sigfrid was a sun-hero awaken- 
ing the sleeping day (Brynhild), and at sunset he was overcome 
by the Nibelungs, the demons of mist and night. (German 
Nebel= mist.) This was largely supported by the success of 
Wagner’s Nibelungen-Ring, for the whole construction fitted 
in well with the tendency toward reviving the ancient Gothonic 
mythology as a sort of modern German national religion. 
Kroll even went so far as to attempt to establish in real earnest 
“‘Wodanism,”’ the cult of Wodan. 

Certainly some elements of the Nibelungen legend have 
assumed a more or less mythical form, especially in the northern 
countries where heathendom survived much longer than in 
Germany; and where mythical metaphors became forever a 
predominating feature of the poetical language. Such elements 
are, for example, the “king of the dwarfs,’”’ Alberich (cf. the old 
Celtic god, Mars Albiorix) and the tale of the young hero who 
awakens a sleeping princess. This latter is preserved in 
Germany as a separate fairy tale, the famous story of Dorn- 
rischen. 

Again, an entire stratum of mythical figures is represented by 
the ancestors of the same young hero, the family of Vélsungs in 
the Scandinavian version. The original ancestor, Sigi, is obvi- 
ously a hypostasis of Odin, who was known also as Sigfadir and 
Sigtyr, the god of victory, and whose principal sanctuary in 
Sweden, according to the Snorra Edda, was Sigtuna, ‘‘the town 
of Sig.” Sigi’s grandson Sigmund, according to Norwegian 
folk-lore, is the leader of the Asgaardrei.* 

In the Norwegian catalogue of heroes fighting at Bravellir, 
Sigmund is localised at the Odinic sanctuary, Sigtuna. His 
sister and wife, Signy, marries Siggeir, the slayer of Sigmund’s 


*Dr. Schiitte here overrates the influence of Wagner’s music-drama. 
What kept the mythological interpretation of the legend really alive was the 
predominance of the Lachmann-Miillenhoff school of philologians with whom 
it had become a fixed dogma.—Editor. 

* See Ross, Norsk Ordbog, art. Sigmund. 
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father, and takes revenge upon him, devoting herself finally to 
a ritual suttee. She seems to symbolize the Odinic priestess 
Frigg, who appears in the myths of Odin as his and his rival’s 
wife alternately.‘ 

We do not deny then the existence of mythical elements in 
the legend. However, such elements do not sufficiently account 
for all names, characters, and actions in the drama, and we 
must search for a more satisfactory explanation of numerous 
points still remaining obscure. August Giesebrecht, a German 
scholar, was the first who dared to identify the so-called myth- 
ical pair Sigfrid and Brynhild with the historical correspondence, 
King Sigbert and Queen Brunhild from the 6th Century® 
We have advocated the same view elsewhere,’ and it will be the 
aim of this essay to illustrate the chronological layers of the 
Nibelung legend, pointing out how important historical epochs 
are accompanied by corresponding chapters in the epic. 

The Nibelungen legend is a gigantic mass of strata built up 
from the fourth to the eleventh century. The single layers 
are sometimes preserved in their historical order, but equally 
often they are found thrown pell-mell. The main features of 
this epical succession, however, are as follows: 


History LecEND (OVERTURE AND First Act) 





436 1. Gunther of Burgundy suc- 
cumbs to A(g)etius. 


c. 370 2. Gibica of Burgundy is the 
predecessor of Godomar, Gunthar, 
Gislahar. 


507-509 3a. The Gothic king Alaric 
loses most of his Gallic dominion to 
the Franconian conqueror Chlod- 
wig, Sigbert’s ancestor. 


Helm-Gunnar of God-thiod is killed 
by Agnar before the magic sleep of 
Brynhild. (Edda) 


Gibeche of Burgundy is the father or 
remote kinsman of Gunther, Giselher, 
Gottormr. (German legend, Edda.) 


The king of dwarfs, Alberich, vainly 
tries to defend the Nibelungen hoard 
against the Franconian prince Sig- 
frid. (Néibelungenlied.) 


*Cf. Ynglinga Saga, ch. 3; also Saxo’s account of Othinus and Mith- 


Othinus, I, 43. Cf. also the corresponding réle of Frey’s priestess (wife) in the 
tale of Gunnar Helming’s adventures, Flateyjarbék, II, 337. See also our 
article Gudedraebning in the Swedish periodical Samlaren, 1915, p. 30; and in the 
Danish Tilskweren, 1916, p. 329. 

* Von der Hagen’s Germania, 1837. 


* Arkiv for nordisk filologi, 1907, p. 1, ff.; with compendious literary refer- 


ences. 
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b. The Goths are forced to pay a 
‘wergeld’ by covering a Franconian 
horseman with gold up to the tip 
of his lance. 


509 4. Farro and Ragnahar are 
slain in punishment for their bestial 
voracity. 


c. 516. 5. Sigismund’s second wife 
causes the death of her stepson 
Sigeric during a feast. 


523 6. Sigismund is killed before 
the birth of Sigbert II. 


c. 565 7. Sigbert II, king of Rhenish 
Franconia, repels an attack of 
Danes and Saxons. Gunthram of 


Burgundy is passive. 


436 8a. Gunthar of Burgundy is 
conquered by the Huns. Attila 
remains passive. 


566. b. Sigbert proposes to Brunhild 
of Ispania, daughter of Athanagild, 
a king of the Baldung dynasty, and 


wins her. Gunthram’s brother 
marries Brunhild’s sister. 


567 9. Brunhild’s sister is repudi- 
ated in favor of a rival. A violent 
conflict breaks out between Brun- 
hild and her sister’s rival. 


10. Brunhild plots against Sigbert 
(according to the calumnies of her 
foes.) 


572 ila. The Hagan of the Huns, 
(i.e., the Chakan or prince of the 
Avares) conquers Sigbert. 

575 1ib. King Hagan of Tournay 
(or Doornik) murders Sigbert about 
ten years after the marriage of the 
latter. 


Schiitte 


The Gods are forced to pay a wergeld 
by covering an otter-skin, placed up- 
right, with gold, including the tip of 
its whiskers. 


Fafnir shows avarice and voracity, 
and he and his equally covetous 
brother Regin are slain in punish- 
ment. (Edda) 

Sigmund’s second wife murders her 
stepson Sinfiétle during a feast. 
(Edda) 


Sigmund is killed before the birth of 
Sigurd. (Vdlsumgasaga) 


Sigfrid, king of Rhenish Franconia, 
repels an attack of Danes and Saxons. 
Gunther of Burgundy is passive. 
(Nibelungenlied, Nornagests Thatir) 


Gunther of Burgundy is conquered 
by the Huns. Attila remains passive. 
(Rosengarten, Biterolf) 


Sigfrid-Sigurd proposes to Brynhild 
of Isenland, daughter of Atle, a king 
of the Budlung dynasty, and wins her 
for Gunther-Gunnar. Sigfrid-Sigurd 
marries Gunther-Gunnar’s sister. 
(Nibelungenlied, Edda) 

Brynhild is forgotten by Sigurd, who 
marries another princess. (Edda) 
A violent conflict breaks out between 
Brynhild and her rival. 


Brynhild plots against the life of 
Sigfrid-Sigurd. (Nibelungenlied, Edda) 


Among the Huns lives in his child- 
hood as hostage, the prince, Hagen of 
Tronje (or Troneck). He murders 
Sigfrid ten years after the marriage 
of the latter. (Nibelungenlied) Si- 
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575 1c. Sigbert II is murdered in 
his camp. 


509 iid. Sigbert I is murdered 
while hunting east of the Rhine, 
before Sigismund’s death. 


523 ile. Sigbert II’s uncle is killed 
by the Burgundian king Godomar. 


509-575 12. The murderer seizes Sig- 
bert’s treasures. 


587 13. Gunthram of Burgundy es- 
tablishes a general reconciliation 
three years after the husband of 
Brunhild’s rival has been mur- 
dered. 


613 14. Calumniators charge Brun- 
hild with the murder of Sigbert 
and numerous other men. She is 
bound to a horse and dragged to 
death. 


History 


447 15a. The heathen king Attila 
proposes to the Christian Roman 
princess Honoria. 

493 15b. The heathen king Chlod- 
wig proposes to the Christian Bur- 
gundian princess Chrodhild and 
marries her. 


493 16. et. sqq. Chrodhiid plots 
against her relations, the Burgun- 
dian princes, who are charged with 
having murdered some of her 
family. She stirs up her sons. 


436-437 17. Gunthar of Burgundy 
is attacked by the Huns, without 
the co-operation of Attila. (cf. 1 
above.) 


445 18a. Attila kills his 
Bleda. 


brother 
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gurd is murdered in parliament 
(Edda) 


Sigfrid is murdered while hunting east 
of the Rhine, before Sigmund’s death. 
(Sig fridslied, one version of Nibelun- 
genlied.) 

Sigfrid is killed by the Burgundian 
prince Gottormr. (Edda) 


The murderer seizes Sigfrid’s trea- 
sures. (Nibelungenlied) 


Gunther of Burgundy establishes a 

general reconciliation three and a 

half years after the husband of 

Brynhild’s rival has been murdered. 
(Nibelungenlied) 


A witch charges Brynhild with the 
murder of Sigurd and the ruin of 
numerous other men. Brynhild rides 
to the infernal regions on a grave- 
horse. (Edda) 


LeGEenp (SEconp Act) 


The heathen king Attila proposes to 
the Christian Burgundian princess 
Kriemhild, and marries her. (Nibel- 
ungenlied) 


Kriemhild plots against her relations, 
the Burgundian princes, because 
they have murdered her husband. 
(Nibelungenlied) 

She stirs up her sons. (Thidrekssaga) 
Gunther of Burgundy is attacked by 
the Huns, without the co-operation 
of Attila. (Nibelungenlied) 


Attila’s queen unintentionally causes 
the death of Duke Bloedelin. Dank- 
wart kills Duke Bloedelin and numer- 
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630 18b. Dagbert slaughters a flock 
of fugitive “Huns” (Bulgares) near 
the frontier of Bavaria. 


454 19. Attila’s sons succumb to 
revolted Gothonic tribes near the 
Danube. (cf. 16 and 25 above.) 

530 20. Ruin of the Gothic king 
Theoderic’s ally, Irminfrid, king of 
the Thuringians, a tribe probably 
once subject to Attila. 


512 21. Ruin of Theodric’s ally, 
Hrodwulf (in Austria) king of the 
Erulian state which had been sub- 
ject to Attila. 


451 22. Attila and Theodmer, father 
of Theodric, fight in Gaul against 
A(g)etius and the Burgundians. 
Chronicon Paschale says, near Dan- 
ube. 


532 23. Burgundy is ruined by the 
sons of the revengeful Burgundian 
woman Chrodhild. 


553 24. The successors of Theoderic 
the great are ruined. 


630 25. Dagbert, king of Franconia 
and Burgundy, is totally defeated 
in eastern Germany by Samo, the 
great king of the heathen Slavs. 
Dagbert’s successor is Sigbert. 


453 26a. Attila dies by hemorrhage 
in his bed beside his young bride, 
Hildico. (According to later sour- 
ces, murdered by her.) 

26b. Gothonic tribes near the Danube 
revolt. against his sons, kill Ellak 
and eject Ernak. (cf. 16 and 19 
above.) 


927-63 47a. Gero, Margrave of Sax- 
ony. 


Schiitle 










ous other Huns near the frontier of 
Bavaria. (Nibelungenlied) 


Attila’s son is killed by Hagen. 
(Nibelungenlied) 


Ruin of Irnfrid, a Thuringian hero, 
vassal of Attila. (Nibelungenlied) 


Ruin of Dietrich’s friend Ridiger, 
margrave of Péchlarn in Austria, 
vassal of Attila. (Nibelungenlied) 
(Margrave Rodingeir of Bakalar in 
Thidrekssaga; ibid. also called Rodolf 
of Bakalar.) 


Attila’s men and Dietmar’s son, 

Dietrich fight near the Danube 

against Hagen and the Burgundians. 
(Nibelungenlied) 


The Burgundians are ruined by the 
people of the revengeful Burgundian 
woman Kriemhild. (Nibelungenlied) 


Dietrich von Bern loses his men. 


Dankwart, a great hero, marshal of 
Burgundy, succumbs in Hunland to 
the great king of the heathen people 
in the East. (Nibelungenlied) Gun- 
ther’s successor is Sigfrid. (Klage) 


Attila’s wife, Gudrun, murders his 
sons Erp and Eitel, and afterward, 
himself. (Edda) 


Gere, one of Gunther’s men, seems to 
have survived the Hunnic battle. 
(Nibelungenlied) 














971-991 27b. Bishop Pilgrim of Pas- 
sau and the Count Riidiger in 
Austria, live after the Hunnic bat- 
tle. 


983-1002 27c. Eckewart, Margrave of 
Meissen. 


c. 370 28. The Gothic king Ermanric 
commits suicide after his defeat by 
the Huns. 
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Bishop Pilgrim of Passau, a con- 

temporary of Margrave Riidiger of 

Austria, survives the Hunnic battle. 
(Nibelungenlied) 


Eckewart, one of Krimhild’s men, 

seems to survive the Hunnic battle. 
(Nibelungenlied) 

The Gothic king Ermanric, son-in- 

law of Gudrun, dies after being 

wounded by her sons, the Hunnic her- 

oes Hamde and Sérle. (Edda) 














It is immediately noticeable that the chronology of the sec- 
ond act is disturbed; in the Overture and first act, it is fairly 
correct, the insignificant aberrations from the historical succes- 
sion of events not being sufficient to overturn the continuity 
of this saga of the Merovingian dynasty from the beginning to 
the end. 

Sometimes indeed, the epical chronology may have been 
even more correct than we have indicated. It is not strictly 
necessary, for example, that Helm-Gunnar be placed, as in the 
legend, before his historical predecessor Gjuke (Gibeche). 
Certainly the latter is called “father” (ancestor, predecessor) 
of those Burgundian kings whose fates are described in the 
legend; thus some version may rightly have placed Gjuke 
behind the age of king Helm-Gunnar the alter ego of king Gun- 
nar or Gunther. 

In other cases, events standing in their correct places in one 
version have in other versions been confused with corresponding 
episodes from different ages. So, while the northern version 
places the birth of Sigurd (Sigfried) after the death of Sigmund, 
the German version makes Sigmund survive Sigfrid, having 
substituted the older Sigbert who was murdered in 509, and 
Sigismund, who did not share his fate until 523. 

In certain cases, chronological facts are preserved with 
astonishing faithfulness, as in the ten years between Sigfrid’s 
marriage and death, and the reconciliation effected by Gunther 
three years after the husband of Brunhild’s rival had been 
murdered. 

In the second act, however, the chronology is mere chaos. 
Leaving the first act at the year 613 we skip to 447, 493, 436-7, 
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630, 453, 530, 512, 451, 532, 630, 453, 991, 1002, (and in the Edda, 
back to 370). Only one scene continues the current from the 
first act; that is Dankwart’s defeat by the Huns, a reflection of 
Dagbert’s by the Slavs in 630, the fatal final catastrophe which 
ended Merovingian domination over Germany. With Dag- 
bert’s fall, the saga of the Merovings ends. Exactly here the 
chronological confusion starts. The reason is not far to seek. 

The well-known tendency of legends of dynastic catastrophes 
to conglomerate causes an influx of epical immigrants into the 
Merovingian drama headed by the Burgundian king Gunther 
from 436 A.D. He is accompanied by his contemporary circle 
of Hunnic heroes, and followed by several vagrant individuals, 
mostly Merovingian or victims of Merovingian policy. Some 
elements of female intrigue are added as moving forces; but the 
chief content of the conglomerate remains military action. 

Gunthar of Burgundy’s entrance is due to his onomatic 
likeness to the later Meroving Gunthrajf of Burgundy. This 
confusion accounts for the striking contrast in the Nibelungen- 
lied, showing king Gunther in Act 1 as an unwarlike, hen- 
pecked husband (Gunthram), then in Act IT suddenly changed 
to a gallant warrior (the old Gunther). The northern version 
preserves a reflection of the old Gunther in his right place as 
Helm-Gunnar, the king who is killed by Agnar before the 
beginning of the Merovingian drama. Also, the German 
poems Rosengarten and Biterolf preserve a reflection of the fact 
that Gunther’s defeat by the Romans preceded his final ruin 
at the hands of the Huns, for they tell how Gunther of Burgundy 
is beaten in a tournament at Worms, by Dietrich of Bern and 
Attila’s margrave Riidiger prior to the final conflict with the 
Huns. 

Attila himself, though he had no personal part in the Hun 
expedition against the Burgundians is naturally held more 
responsible by later ages. Thus was the Burgundian drama 
enriched with a series of Hunnic scenes: the murder of Bleda, 
445; Attila’s wooing of Princess Honoria, 447; his defeat in 
Gaul, 451; his wedding with Hildico, 453; his death in the bridal 
bed, and finally the defeat of his sons by the revolting tribes in 
the same year. The events of several decades were generally 
reduced to a space of months or weeks, and the wooing was set 
back to before the Busgundian defeat in 436. Such chrono- 
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logical alterations must be considered insignificant and a normal 
consequence of the epical development. 

In the course of time, however, Attila’s wooing became amal- 
gamated with a later event of the same century. His proposal 
had not been successful, and the epical mind, not content with 
such a negative state of things, had sought for another famous 
heathen king who also had proposed to a Christian princess. 
One who had proposed and had been accepted was discovered in 
king Chlodwig, founder of the State of France, who, in 493 had 
married the Christian Burgundian princess Chrodhild. The 
details are borrowed and fitted to Attila, to the improvement of 
the story, and the feminine element is heightened by the his- 
torical fact that the Burgundian princess, as the wife of the 
heathen king, brought ruin upon her country and people. 

The introduction of the Merovingian king in disguise na- 
turally attracted other elements from Merovingian history. 
Hence the episode of the ruin of the Thuringian king Irminfrid 
in 530. The fall of Hrodwulf the Erulian in 512 was also 
exploited. The severe losses suffered by Dietrich of Bern 
probably represent the ruin of the Gothic state in Italy, after 
the death of Theoderic the Great, during the wars of 535-553. 

Chronology is further disturbed by the placing of all events 
between the beginning of the Burgundian-Hunnic conflict and 
the entrance of Dietrich, before the death of Dankwart, i. e., 
the defeat of the Merovingian king Dagbert in 630. This 
event may, from the Merovingian point of view, be regarded 
as the nucleus of the entire Nibelungomachia. But as Dank- 
wart is only a subordinate hero, the law of epical back-stress 
requires that the older Burgundian kings Gunther and Giselher 
with their demonic champion Hagen, survive until the tragical 
end of the drama. Then the surviving Burgundian prince 
Sigfrid, Gunther’s son, reflects Dagbert’s historical successor 
Sigbert who reigned after 638. 

Toward the end, the northern version suddenly leaps back to 
the Gothic king Ermanric who died about 370. The German 
version, on the contrary introduces at the end Pilgrim, Bishop 
of Passau from 971 to 991, and his friend Margrave Riidiger of 
Austria. This Riidiger (instead of the Rodolf of the Thidreks- 
saga) reflects an historical Riidiger who lived in Pilgrim’s time. 
The Margraves Eckewart and Gero (927-963) embody the wars 
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of the Germans against the Slavs during the reign of the Saxon 
Emperors. 

This bird’s eye view of the Nibelung conglomerate presents 
its contents of good and bad chronology. The pages which 
follow will deal with the single chapters of the legend according 
to the true historical sequence. 


1. THe LEGEND OF THE Gortuic KiNG, ERMANRIC 


The stories concerning Ermanric as related by the Gothic 
historian Jordanis in the 6th Century, are the first Gothic 
legends to survive the migration age in epic tradition. 

Ermanric had founded a large Gothic state in southern 
Russia, the first Gothonic power of note since Marbod’s Swabian 
empire about the beginning of ourera. But the Gothic emperor 
succumbed to the invading Huns about 370 A. D., and accord- 
ing to Ammianus Marcellinus, committed suicide,—perhaps a 
ritual sacrifice to avert the catastrophe. This was the first 
notable event in the Gothonic tradition since the defeat of 
Boiorix, the Jutlander, and his Cimbrians by Marius in northern 
Italy on July 29, 101 B. C., and since the German chief Arminius 
defeated the Romans in the forest of Teutoburg,9 A. D. Boi- 
orix remained in Gothic legends of the 6th Century as Beric, 
the leader of the first Gothic migration from Scandinavia to 
Germany; but neither he nor Arminius survived the close of the 
migration age as epic figures.’ Ermanric became the first great 
center of an epic cycle, a predecessor of Dietrich von Bern, 
Attila, Charlemagne, Artus. 

Jordanis relates of Ermanric that he had been deceived by 
one of his subjects, and in his rage had the traitor’s wife Sunilda 
torn to pieces by wild horses. Her brothers Sarv and (H)ammi 
(Smock and Chemise) revenged themselves on the king, 
wounding him severely. He died from a slow fever caused 
partly by the wounds, and partly by the grief at the Hunnic 
invasion. 

In the Edda, Sunilda becomes Svanhild, a niece of the Bur- 
gundian king Gunnar. Her mother, Gudrun, after killing her 
own husband Atle (Attila) had married king Jonakr. Svanhild 
was their daughter; Sérle, Hamde, and Erp, their sons. Svan- 


? See, however, H. I. Hanna, Siegfried-Arminius, Journal of English Ger- 
manic Philology, XTX, 439 ff.—Editor. 
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hild married Ermanric who, influenced by the calumnies of his 
evil counselor Bikke, had her trampled by wild horses. Her 
brothers revenged her by cutting off the king’s hands and feet, 
though they could not kill him. Ordinary weapons were futile 
against them, so they were stoned to death. Hence, in the 
poetic language, stones are called “‘the harm of Jonakrs’ sons 
(Jonakrs bura harmr). 

German and Danish traditions contain the same legend 
without reference to the Nibelung cycle. 


2. THe LEGEND OF THE BURGUNDIAN KING GUNTHAR 


About the year 510, king Gundbad of Burgundy had the 
laws of his nation codified in the Lex Burgundionum. The 
preface mentions his royal predecessors Gibica, Godomar, 
Gunthar, Gislahar, all of whom reappear in the Nibelung cycle. 
In the Edda the dynasty is called the Gjukungs, descendants of 
Gibica. 

Gunthar was the most renowned member of the dynasty. 
His story is reported by such chroniclers* of his own or the 
following age as Prosper Tire, Prosper Aquitanus, Idatius, and 
the Greeks Olympiodorus and Socrates. 

From them we learn that Gunthar ruled about the middle 
Rhine (P.T.; 9; about Worms, capital of the epical Gunther). 
In 410 he and the Alanic chief Goar tried to set Jovinus, the 
usurper in Gaul, against the Roman Emperor (O.). About 430, 
the Burgundians repelled the Hunnic chieftain Uptar (Gothic* 
Ufta-harjis) who had attacked them with superior forces (S). 
However, Gunthar was totally defeated in 435-36 by the 
Roman governor Aétius with his Hunnic mercenaries (P.T. 
and I.). Twenty thousand Burgundians fell (I), including 
Gunthar and his whole family (P.A.). The Chronicon Paschale 
erroneously localizes the battle near the Danube. It was “a 
memorable fight” (P.T.), and such Burgundians as survived 
became Roman subjects in Savoy (P.A.). 

Further, when the Huns invaded Gaul in 451, the Burgun- 
dians fought as Roman forces under Aetius, opposing Attila 
the Hun and his vassal Theodemar, father of Theoderic the 
Great (the epical Dietmar, father of Dietrich von Bern). Some 
Burgundians fought on the side of Attila. 


* Referred to following as P.T., P.A., I., O., and S. 
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Gunthar’s temporary power was memorable. His country 
ranks high, directly after the Huns and Goths (cf. Widsith). 
He dared make and unmake Roman Emperors. But his great 
power met equally striking ruin; the Burgundians, masters of 
the Romans, became their servants. This humiliation lasted 
for decades, enough to make it perpetual in epic tradition. We 
see its presence under various forms. 


a. Helm-Gunnar’s Fight Against Agnar. (Edda, Sigrdrifu- 
mal and Helreid Brynhildar.) 


When Sigurd had awaked the Valkyrie Sigrdrifa, she told 
him her story. There had been a fight between the old and 
valiant king Helm-Gunnar of Got-thiod and the young Agnar, 
Auda’s brother. Odin had ordered Sigrdrifa to bestow the 
victory upon Gunnar; but, preferring the younger man, who 
had no other help, she killed Gunnar. In punishment Odin 
stung her with a magic thorn, causing her to sleep for ages, and 
prophesied that she would never be victorious and must suffer 
an enforced marriage. 

This Sigurd is Sigbert II who was killed in 575. If we 
assume that a magic sleep must last about a century, the action 
would be dated about the middle of the 5th Century, the actual 
time of Gunthar’s ruin. 

Helm-Gunnar is the first epical king named Gunnar (Gun- 
thar); he rules a Gothic country, and is of advanced age. 
Everything fits in to identify him with the historical Gunthar, 
also the first of his name, ruling a Gothic country, and obvi- 
ously old in 436, as he must have been in his prime in 410 when 
he tried to dethrone the Roman Emperor. 

Agnar evidently reflects Aetius (Agetius). As ‘‘Auda’s 
brother” he belongs to the Audlings, the dynasty of Kiar of 
Valland (Fra Fornthjots etmgnnum) who was the Kaisor or 
Emperor of the Welsh (Romans). Agnar is young, as Aetius 
must have been in 436; for he did not reach his full fame until 
451 when he defeated Attia. 

Here then is a famous Gothonic king defeated by a gallant 
young Roman, a situation in which the Gothonic spectator 
hesitates between his national instinct and his respect for the 
victorious strength of the Roman. The poetical expression of 
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this dilemma is the situation of Odin versus the disobedient 
Valkyrie; he being the embodiment of Gothonic national 
spirit, while the Valkyrie voices the poet’s personal sympathy. 

As a whole, the tale of Helm-Gunnar is a closed episode, and 
its connection with the Nibelungen Legend is merely superficial. 


b. Bavarian-Hungarian Legends of Gunthar’s Fight with 
Attila; the poems Biterolf and Rosengarten. 


In Bavaria and Hungary, Gunthar’s struggle with the Huns 
was partially described without reference to the Nibelungen 
legend.* In the Biterolf and Rosengarten, the subject is treated 
as a tournament in loose connection with the Nibelungen 
legend. Their historical background was first noted by 
Zinnow in 1843." 

The Hungarian Simon of Keza (c. 1280) describes the raid of 
Ethele (Attila). Advised by Dietrich von Bern, Attila led his 
Huns across the Rhine at Constanz and, near Basel, defeated 
Sigismund (the Burgundian Saint Sigismund died 523). Attila 
captured Strassburg, raided Gaul, fought against Aetius and 
the Gothic king Aldaric, expelled the Moors from Spain, visited 
Cologne, held a great parliament in Eisenach, and subjugated 
Frisians, Scandinavians, Prussians, and Lithuanians. 

The Bavarian chronicler Thurmair (Aventinus) refers to 
the same legend, with the difference that the first army de- 
feated is led by Gundaric and Sigismund, father and son. 
In the German text, Gundaric is Gundackar. This is the 
historical Gunthar, king of Burgundy, defeated by the Huns in 
436. Thurmair refers to another version which identifies 
Gundacker’s fall with the battle of Chalons, 451. Olahus, the 
Hungarian, says that Sigismund was defeated near Basel and 
Guntachar near Strassburg. This appears in a version of the 
Nibelungen legend. The sequence is not historical, as Gun- 
thar died almost a century before Sigismund. 

The Biterolf and Rosengarten poems describe Gunther’s 
fight with the Huns in quite different epical surroundings, but 
with a common skeleton of action which is as follows: 


*Cf. Matthei, Die bairische Hunnensage in Zeitschrift f. D. A., 1902, 
p. 12, ff. 
1° Germania, 1843, p. 25 ff.; cf. Matthai, l.c., p. 14. 
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A female relative of Gunthar (Brynhild, Kriemhild) chal- 
lenges a Goth, a vassal or ally of Attila. The Burgundians are 
attacked near Worms by Goths and Huns led by Riidiger and 
Dietrich von Bern. According to the second poem, the 
battle takes place in Kriemhild’s wonderful rose garden. Many 
are killed, but the principal heroes content themselves with a 
harmless tournament. Gunther and his ally Sigfrid, son of 
Sigmund, are defeated, but not killed. Their deaths are re- 
served for the standard legendary situation. 

The lays, in at least two points, surpass the Nibelung poems 
in historical faithfulness; Gunther’s defeat, while large, is not 
final, and the Huns are shown as auxiliaries rather than leaders. 
Attila’s personal passivity is historical, but that appears also in 
the Nibelungenlied. 


c. Gunther-Gunnar’s Fight with Attila, According to the 
Nibelungen Legend 


The German version of the conflict just mentioned makes 
Attila passive; the northern version makes him covetously 
desirous of the Nibelungen hoard. This, while not historical, 
accords with Attila’s known character, as is illustrated by his 
insistence that the Emperor at Rome should deliver to him 
the broker Silvanus who had received some church plate saved 
from a Hunnic plundering, Attila’s claim being that he had been 
thus cheated of his legal booty! 

The legend started from two episodes, the fight with the 
Hunnic Uftahar, and the fight with the Roman governor’s 
Hunnic troops. Later were introduced a dozen episodic bat- 
tles, mostly from Hunnic cycles or directly from the tragedies 
of the Erules in 512, the Thuringians in 530, the Burgundians, 
532, the East Goths, 553; the Bulgares, 630; the Merovingian 
Franks, 630. No important additions are made in these 
episodes to the character of Gunther. He remains simply the 
ideal knight. The most impressive scene is the Eddic account 
of his death, where, with the trembling heart of the coward 
Hialle and the brave heart of Hégne before him, Gunthar defies 
Atle and proudly meets his death. 

In really individual features, Gunther is surpassed by his 
fellow, Hagen-Hégne. The latter character is suggested as a 
reflection from the Roman Aetius (Agetius) who commanded 
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the Burgundians against Attila in 451, and who, with the 
epical Hagen was sent as hostage to Attila. As a demonic 
type, Aetius’ only rival in the following centuries is Chilperic, 
slayer of Sigbert II. The Hagen of the Nibelungen ActI cer- 
tainly reflects this latter; the relation between Aetius and the 
Hagen of Act II is too broad to be entered into here. 


3. THe CycLe oF THE Hunnic KING ATTILA 


As the Burgundian Gunther declined, Attila was arising until 
in time he eclipsed the Gothic Ermanric as a center of epical 
cycles. This predominance may be illustrated by various facts. 
Ermanric had three recognized epical followers, Sunilda, Sarv, 
and Hammi. Gunther had but one, Aetius (Hagen). Attila, 
however, had at least a dozen; his father Mund-jiuk (Atle’s 
father Id-mund in the Helgakvida Hjérvardssonar; his brother 
Bleda; his wives Kerka and Hildico; two sons; officials (H)one- 
gesios and Esla (epical Hungar and Else); a messenger, Vigilia 
(Vinge); a vassal, Theodmer in the third Godrunarkvida); 
perhaps still the hostage Aetius-Hagen. 

There is an important distinction also in the descriptive 
details of psychology and civilization. Ermanric is the rough 
type of cruel tyrant; Gunther is the ideal knight; Attila has cer- 
tain individual features of wider variety. The northern legends 
stress his avarice and his polygamy. He is noted for his love 
of children, and his religious tolerance; the musicians at his court 
are widely mentioned in legend as in history. The horn-bows 
of the Huns are remembered in the northern and German 
legends, and the stony shields mentioned in the Hildebrandslied 
mark the low level of Hunnic civilization. 

In episodes, too, Attila leads. Ermanric and Gunther have 
but two or three each; the Hunnic correspondents are legion. 
Both of Gunthar’s episodes introduce Huns, and half the 
additional ones in the later stages of the legend are equally 
Hunnic.4 

The culmination of Hunnic supremacy lasted a few decades 
only, and consequently offered no great opportunity for chron- 
ological disturbance. 


“ Cf. Matthei, 1. c. for a rich collection of Hunnic elements in German 
legends. 
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Attila’s wooing has given rise to epical continuations. In 
447 he proposed to Honoria, a Roman princess, who had been 
seduced by her guardian and later placed in custody. Mar- 
cellinus Comes reports a probably unjustified rumor that she 
tried to stir up Attila against her own country. According to 
Priscus, Attila threatened war unless she and half the Empire 
were given him. The epical continuation of this tale will be 
dealt with later. 

His death, too, offered a germ for epical growth, in this case 
a gradual transition from history to legend. Priscus, a con- 
temporary of his, reports that in 454 Attila enlarged his harem 
with a woman (H)ildico, became drunk at the wedding feast, 
and in the morning was found dead from a hemorrhage, beside 
his bride. In the 6th Century, Marcellinus refers to this tale, 
but believes that a woman stabbed Attila during the night. 
The Chronicon Alexandrinum repeats Priscus’ tale, but adds 
that the concubine was suspected of the murder. Saxo, in the 
9th Century and the Quedlinburg Annals, 11th Century, say 
that Attila was murdered by a woman whose father he had slain. 
The Eddic Atlakvida describes how Atle killed the brothers of 
his wife Gudrun; and, drunken, was slain by Gudrun, who 
then burned the palace with its inhabitants. These all are not 
stages of the same legend, but exhibit the tendency to replace 
death by hemorrhage by murder at a woman’s hand. Only 
in the German legend is the bride innocent, and even there she 
becomes a means of explaining the ruin of the Burgundians. 

Attila’s two historical wives have been variously confused. 
His wooing of Kerka in the Thidrekssaga is transferred to Hildico 
in the Nibelungenlied. The names also become amalgamated 
into Herka (Erka), Helche (should be *Hilche) and perhaps 
Kriemhild. ‘Kriem’’ means nothing in Gothonic, but points 
toward Kréka (Kerka) i.e., “the Greek woman.” *Krek-hild 
(High German *Kriechild) was confused with Grimhild, as 
Attila’s wife is called in an Austrian legend (Lazius) and 
resulted in the Nibelungenlied Kriemhild or the Grimhild of 
some Low German and Danish ballads.” 

The elements above mentioned are generally regarded as 
historical. It remains to suggest a historical equation perhaps 
startling. 

4 Cf., however, Heusfler’s objections, Zeitschrift f. D. A., LIL, p. 105 ff 
(no. 12). 
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The Greek ambassador Priscus has described his journey to 
Attila’s court in 446. The general importance of his brilliant 
fragments has long been recognized; our question is whether the 
connection between history and legend is not more direct than 
hitherto understood. 

The overture of the Nibelung Act II is a difficult journey 
through the Danubian regions to the court of Attila. Solitary 
though the theme is in epical literature, it has historical cor- 
respondence in the report of Priscus. In some detail the 
likenesses are as follows: 

When the travelers departed, their countryman Romulus 
remained at home, like the cautious cook of the Burgundians, 
Rumolt. Near the Danube, they met an ill omen; the valleys 
were full of skeletons. Compare the Danube water-nymph 
who prophecies the ruin of the Burgundians to Hagen. The 
ferry was not for ordinary passengers, but for the use of a 
hostile army; correspondingly in the Nibelungenlied. In the 
river region, the travelers suffered storm; a similar adventure 
is repeated constantly in the Nibelung legends, both German 
and Northern. Hostile frontier guards caused numerous hin- 
drances as in the Nibelungenlied. Later Esla took part in the 
hostilities against the Romans, as in the Nibelungenlied there is 
a hostile frontier guard, Else. Vigila, the messenger, who 
played into Attila’s hands, first advised a continuance of the 
journey, then changed his mind, and was opposed by Priscus. 
So the messenger Vinge in the Edda persuades the Burgundians 
to accept Attila’s invitation, and later warns them, but is 
silenced by Hégne. The travelers were kindly received by 
Bleda’s widow and were told the legend of the Gothic hero 
Vidigoia who had succumbed to the Sarmatians near the river 
Theiss. In the Nibelungenlied, the Burgundians were kindly 
received in Péchlarn by Margrave Riidiger and his wife. A 
relative of his had been killed by the hero Witege (Vidigoia) 
and it is reported that later the widow was loved by Bloedlin 
(Bleda). Attila received the travelers unkindly, claiming 
angrily the delivery of a treasure which was beset with blood- 
guiltiness, as in the Northern legend. In the German legend, 
the claim is laid by Kriemhild. During the banquet, the 
guests were entertained by musicians and other players, as in 
the Nibelungenlied. All enjoyed it except Attila. “He sat 
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motionless without betraying any interest. Neither in words 
nor in gestures he showed any gaiety, except when his youngest 
son, Ernac, entered and approached him; then he pinched the 
boy’s cheeks, regarding him tenderly. Wondering why Attila 
neglected his other sons and paid attention only to this one, 
I asked my neighbor at table, a barbarian who knew Latin. 
He told me the soothsayers had prophesied to Attila that his 
kindred would decay, but be again uplifted through this son. 
My neighbor enjoined on me to be silent about his communica- 
tion.”’ 

The prophecy was fulfilled in 453 when the subjugated 
Gothonic tribes revolted against Attila’s sons, killing the oldest 
of them, Ernac, and overthrowing the Hunnic Empire. Both 
the prophecy and the fulfillment reappear in the Nibelungenlied, 
there compressed into one scene, that of the killing of Ortlieb, 
Attila’s favorite son, by Hagen, and the general fight which 
followed. 

The prophecy, at least, must belong to the roots of the 
legend. But the preceding events correspond so clearly 
that it seems likely that Priscus had told the adventures of his 
travels to people he met at Attila’s court, e.g., the Roman 
ambassador, and as he was an ingenious narrator, his report 
may have been remembered and in time told in poetry. The 
problem is at any rate too interesting to pass unnoticed. 


4, LEGENDS OF THE ERULIAN KING HRODWULF AND THE GOTHIC 
KinG THEODERIC THE GREAT 


The following episodes, Erulian and Gothic, are in them- 
selves dramatic, but do not belong in the main action of the 
Nibelungen legend. 

The Erules, a Scandinavian tribe which finally reached 
Austria, as subject of Attila fought under their Gothic king 
Theodmer, father of Theoderic, against Aetius and the Bur- 
gundians in Gaul, 451. With the fall of the Hunnic Empire, 
they became allies of the East Goths, and the Goth Theodoric 
the Great in Italy proclaimed the Erulian king Hrodwulf his 
“son by adoption of arms.’’ His minister Cassiodorus in his 
collection Varia reproduces the letter of creation. Theodoric, 
however, could not save the Erules from defeat by the Lango- 
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bards in 512. Paul Warnefrid’s Langobardian Chronicle depicts 
poetically the ruin and death of King Hrodwulf. 

The Erulian Hrodwulf, a Dane in Beowulf, and a contem- 
porary Norwegian king mentioned by Jordanis, are the first 
known persons of the name.” 

The first two became epical heroes, and as their name seems 
to have been exclusively Scandinavian till the 6th Century, all 
German Rudolfs must be regarded as named for the Erulian. 

A Rodolf, margrave of Bakalar in Austria appears as a 
faithful knight of Attila in the Thidrekssaga. As he is earlier 
than any namesake, he must be identified with the fairly con- 
temporary Erulian king of history. The later version of the 
Thidrekssaga calls him Rodingeir of Bakalar, except in one 
place, and this latter is identical with Riidiger of Bechelaren in 
the Nibelungenlied.™ 

The change of Rodolf to Rodingeir to Riidiger is explained 
by several factors.“ An essential reason was the existence of 
an Austrian Count Riidiger (circ. 980) who influenced the name 
of the Erulian hero. The influence seems more likely when we 
remember that Riidiger’s three contemporaries, Pilgrim, Gero 
and Eckewart were introduced into the drama. We may 
suggest, too, that Riidiger was assimilated with Attlia’s minister 
mentioned by Priscus, (H)onegesius, i.e., the Hungar of 
Widsith and of Saxo’s Danish History; for the epical Riidiger 
and the historical Onegesius both appear as kind hosts to 
foreigners during the perilous trip through the Danubian regions 
to Attila’s Court. 

Apart from this, Riidiger has but one prominent character- 
istic, his firm alliance with Dietrich von Bern. This loyalty, 
Matthei points out, takes the place of the usual epical accom- 
paniment of father, brother, or son. The situation reflects 
exactly the alliance of Hrodwulf the Erulian with Theodoric 
the Great. 

At the news of Riidiger’s death, Dietrich was seized with 
wild despair. His men flung themselves furiously upon the 


8 Cf. Schinfeld, Wérterbuch der aligermanischen Personen- und Vilkerna- 
men 


4 Cf. Boer, Zeitschrift f.d. Phil., XXV, p. 443; Matthai, Zeitschrift f. D. Alt. 
XLIII, p. 305, ff.; H. Bertelsen in his edition of bidrikssaga af Bern, p. 410. 
% Matthai, l. c., p. 316. 
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slayers, but, with the exception of the old Hildebrand, were 
themselves killed. Dietrich’s despair expresses Theodoric’s 
feeling as his policy was menaced by the defeats of his allies, 
as of Hrodwulf in 512. The flight of Dietrich’s men reflects 
the ruin of the Gothic power after Theodoric’s death, with 
the fatal defeat by the Byzantines, 535-553. 


5. MEROVINGIAN LEGEND A. THE HEATHEN KinGc HLopwic 
AND HIS BRIDE CHRODHILD 


After Attila’s death and the defeat of the Huns, two con- 
temporary Gothonic conquerors founded empires upon the 
ruins of Rome; one the Gothic Theodoric the Great, of the 
Amalungian dynasty, in Italy; the other the Franconian Chlod- 
wig, founder of the state of France, a Merovingian. Both 
empires became famous in legends, offering the next epical 
culminations after Attila. Theodoric, as Dietrich von Bern, 
soon eclipsed Ermanric and Attila, but his brilliance was 
meteoric, and at length he occupies only a subordinate place 
in the Nibelungen legend, along with his faithful friend the 
Erulian Hrodwulf. 

We have noted above the incident of Attila and the Chris- 
tian princess Honoria in 447, the first case of a heathen king woo- 
inga Christian maiden. Attila’s fame must have added to the 
sensation the event caused. Previous to his time, the female 
element had played no réle worth mention in Gothonic litera- 
ture. But Attila’s love story lacked one thing for literary 
appeal; he did not win the lady. As legend could not allow a 
hero of his rank to go without a bride, one had to be borrowed 
from another hero. For this purpose, Chlodwig the Merovin- 
gian came in handily. He was, next to Attila, the most impor- 
tant heathen conqueror who wooed an imprisoned Christian 
princess, and had the further advantages of having been suc- 
cessful in his suit. 

The fusion, according to epical laws, was a matter of course. 
Attila, as the more famous hero, kept his name; Chlodwig sup- 
plied the story, and then disappeared from legend, lingering only 
in some Eddic poems in the shadowy references to “‘Chlodwig’s 
halls.’’ Such a disappearance is explained only by the assump- 
tion that he has been swallowed up by a more famous figure. 
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The observation of this fusion is due to Sophus Bugge and 
Carl Voretzsch, who furnish exact particulars. We can but 
point out some main features. 

Gregory of Tours gives nearly the pure history. The Bur- 
gundian King Gundbad, he says, had slain his own brother, 
Chilperic, and kept his two daughters Chrona and Chrodhild in 
custody. Hearing of Chrodhild’s beauty, Chlodwig, in 493, 
proposed. Gundbad dared not refuse. As queen, Chrodhild 
converted her husband and stirred up her sons to revenge her 
on her Burgundian kindred. She was successful (523-532), 
Godomar succumbing in 532. 

The same tale, epically depicted, is seen in Fredegar’s 
Chronicle (7th Century), in the Neustrian Liber Historiae (8th 
Century), and in Aimoin’s Chronicle. The new version appears 
then in Attila’s wooing of Erka in the Thidrekssaga and of 
Kriemhild in the Nibelungenlied. The following summary 
appears in each detail both in one of the half-historical chroni- 
cles, and in one of the legends. 

A mighty heathen king heard of a beautiful Christian prin- 
cess (Chrodhild) whose guardian, the Burgundian king (Gun- 
thar), had killed a relation of hers and imprisoned her and her 
sister. The heathen king sent messengers to propose, but they 
were denied sight of her. One of the messengers, in disguise, 
succeeded in reaching her, his fellows being hidden in a wood. 
She feared to marry a heathen, but was persuaded in the hope 
of converting him. She confirmed the promise by a ring given 
to the messenger, and fled with him. The Burgundian king had 
a counsellor who opposed the match strongly. She was pur- 
sued, and her treasures were captured, though she escaped 
and sent back forces to harry the Burgundian lands. After 
the wedding she continued to plan revenge, and finally caused 
the ruin of Burgundy. In the Nibelungen story, one of the 
ruined Burgundian princes is Gernot who takes the place of the 
Eddic Gottormr (Godomar) the historical Burgundian king who 
fell in 532. 

The identity of the love stories of Attila and Chlodwig 
cannot be doubted, as they are the first Gothonic specimens of 
their kind both in legend and history, and the action in both 

 Siudier over de nordiske Gude+og Heliesagns Opindelse, Il, p. 260, &.; 
and Zeitschrift f. D. A., 1909, p. 50, ff. 
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cases is of the Sth Century. Through the medium of Chlodwig, 
then the Burgundian-Hunnic drama has been enriched with one 
of its most dramatic figures, the Burgundian princess who ruins 
her own relations with the aid of a heathen husband. 

Leaving Act II of the drama, we turn to the overture and 
Act I. 


5. THe MEROVINGIAN LEGEND B “THE KINDRED OF WOLVES’”’ 
vs. “THE KINDRED oF Docs’”’ 


Fredegar (chapter 9) reports the mythical origin of the Mero- 
vingian dynasty. The wife of Chlodio, Franconian king, was 
impregnated by a bull-like beast which arose from the sea. 
Her son was Merowech, who gave his name to the dynasty. 

We regard Merowech as an eponymous figure. In the grave 
of his reputed son Childeric a golden bull’s head was found, in 
1653, belonging to a royal diadem.” It shows the authenticity 
of the bull myth. But other animals appear in Merovingian 
dynastic tradition. 

Fredegar says that the Franks dethroned their king because 
of his sexual debauchery. The Thoringian king Basin in 
Holland received him kindly, and Childeric, in true Merovin- 
gian style, rewarded him by seducing and carrying off his wife 
Basina. Soon after, she dreamed she saw the palace yard 
filled with lions, tigers and other large carnivora; then with 
wolves and similar beasts; then with dogs and other smaller 
animals which bit and tore each other. The dream was ex- 
plained as a prophecy of the fates of the Merovings. The 
problem is to discover it in legends outside of France. 

The lions obviously allude to Childeric’s son, Chlodwig. 
But as he was replaced in the legend by Attila, it is likely that 
this replacement explains the disappearance of the symbol of 
the lions. The wolves, as it appears from German legends, 
refer to king Theodoric of Austrasia, illegitimate son of Chlod- 
wig, and Theodoric’s illegitimate son Theodbert, the last of the 
line. These last two kings gained fame through their defeat 
of the Viking Hugleik (circ. 513), and increased it by subjugat- 
ing the Thuringian king Irminfrid (530), the Irnfrido of the 
Nibelungenlied. The wolf symbol reappears in history in 


17 Cf. Miillenhoff in Zeitschrift f. D. A., 1848, p. 434. 
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connection with Austrasia, and, strangely enough, applied to 
kings who repeat the names Theodoric and Theodbert. They 
were grandsons of the Austrasian king Sigbert, and when, in 613 
they were engaged in fratricidal strife, Bishop Lesio of Mayence 
told Theodoric the parable of the old wolf who said to his 
children ‘‘Look as far as your eyes reach, you have no friend 
except your own kindred.’’'* The parable probably was meant 
to contrast the dissention of that generation as compared with 
the harmony of the older generation of ‘“‘wolves.”’ 

The German legend remembers the wolf symbol as distinctly 
connected with the older Theoderic and Theodbert, here called 
Hug-Dietrich and Wolf-Dietrich. Their descendents are the 
Wiilfings. Wolf-Dietrich, an illegitimate son like his historical 
model, abandoned as an infant in a wood, is found by a she- 
wolf and raised with her offspring. The Wiilfings’ struggle 
against a kindred line of legitimate birth reflects the historical 
situation of Theoderic and his step-brothers. Though the 
Wiilfings in German tradition have no connection with the 
Nibelungen legend, such connection is furnished by the Edda. 
The northern Ylfings and the Vélsungs appear as descendants 
of the Nibelungen hero Sigmund (i.e. the Burgundian king 
Saint Sigismund, father-in-law of Theodoric the Autrasian). 
As step-father of Wolf-Dietrich’s mother, Sigmund might be 
called the ancester of the epical Wiilfings, Sophus Bugge indi- 
cates further Merovingian records in the legends of the Ylfings.” 

The third animal symbol, the dogs, indicates Chlodwig’s 
legitimate younger sons who carried on the dynasty to its ends 
in the 8th Century. The names of this line often repeat initial 
CH (English H) as in their ancestors; so Chlodio, Chilperic, 
Chlodwig; and Chlodmer, Charbert, Chlodwig; the epical name 
of “Hounds,” certainly reflects this. The Hounds fight the 
Wolves, and also each other, this last echoing the quarreling 
curs in the legend of Childeric and Basina. 

In the Edda, they appear as Hundings, enemies of the YI- 
fings. The Hunding Hervard is Chlodwig’s son Charbert; 
Lyngve, the younger Merovingian Chlodwig (Louis). The 


8 Cf. G. Kurth, Histoire pottique des M@ovingiens, p. 412. 
19 Studier over de nord. a Heltesagns Opjndelse, Il, p. 79, ff. E. g., 


Hjérvard Yifing of the Ynglin 
Dietrich of the German legend. 


ga is identified with Theodoric, the Hug- 
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picture is as unflattering as in Basina’s dream. In the Vdél- 
sungakvida, Hunding’s conqueror, Helga Sigmundsson receives 
him scornfully in Valhall setting him the most menial tasks. 

Some few of the “Hounds” scarcely deserve the dynastic 
reputation. Sigbert II was an exception to Merovingian de- 
bauchery and meanness. The legend therefore took him 
from the family of “Hounds,” attributed him to a separate 
Vélsung family, and linked him superficially to the older favor- 
ite group, the ‘““‘Wolves.”’ Sigmund, as ancestor of both Ylfings 
and Vélsungs was the means of connection. 

The chief action of the Ylfing legend is centered about Saint 
Sigismund. As he was a Burgundian, his legend would seem to 
belong to his own country rather than to the Merovingians. 
But as his son-in-law and conqueror were both Merovingian, his 
fate was recorded in their cycles, and passed from them to Scan- 
dinavia as an Ylfing legend. 

The struggle of Sigmund and his son Sinfiétle with Siggeir 
seems to contain some myth, for Bugge finds Sinfiétle in the 
northern ballads of the mythical Sven Felding. The historical 
thread appears in Sinfidétle’s death in the Edda. The narrative 
which follows is shared by Gregory III (ch. 5), there related of 
Sigismund and his son Sigeric. 

Sigeric, proud and gallant, hated and was hated by his step- 
mother, who caused him to be murdered without objection from 
his father. Sigismund immediately repented and embraced 
his dead son. An old man remarked that such care for the dead 
son was superfluous. 

This is the first cruel stepmother tale in Gothonic history 
and legend. The name Sigismund appears in both versions; 
it is known in history at the beginning of the Christian era, but 
not again for five centuries. The wretched Saint Sigismund is 
the next of the name, and his portrait corresponds so exactly 
to that of the Eddic Sigmund that there can be no doubt they 
are identical. The parallel goes further; Sigismund was con- 
quered and slain by Chlodwig’s son Chlodmer in 523, shortly 
before the birth of Sigbert II; the epical Sigmund was slain by 
Hunding’s sons shortly before the birth of Sigurd. 

In the legend, Helga Sigmundsson accomplishes the revenge, 
reflecting the historical Childbert, son of Sigbert II, perhaps. 
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If so, the episode does not belong in the true Ylfing cycle. 
This will be dealt with later. 


7. MEROVINGIAN LEGEND C: THe ‘WERGELD’ OF THE GOTHS; 
ALBERICH’S DEFEAT; THE AVARICE OF FARRO AND RAGNHAR; 
AMALRIC’s FLIGHT; THE MURDER OF SIGBERT I; 
GODOMAR THE BURGUNDIAN AS SLAYER 
OF A FRANCONIAN 
PRINCE 


Alberich, the dwarf, who in the Nibelungenlied attempts to 
defend the hoard against the Franconian Sigfrid, is named 
obviously from the ancient Celtic god, Mars Albiorix, wor- 
shipped in Gaul. He represents also the historical Gothic 
king Alaric who was conquered in 507 and lost his Gallic 
territory and huge treasure to Chlodwig’s Franks.” 

The Edda does not know Alaric’s name, but contains another 
mythical legend which points toward his time. 

Fredegar says that Alaric was convicted of attempts on 
Chlodwig’s life. The Goths were forced to pay as much gold as 
would cover a Franconian horseman sitting upright on his 
horse. When the top of his head was covered, still the tip of 
his lance projected, and this, too, the Goths were forced to 
cover. 

In 538, the Goths were obliged to pay another large fine to 
the Franks; according to Gregory, 50,000 ducats. This was 
in payment for the murder of queen Amalasuintha, of the 
Franconian dynasty, by King Athalric of Italy. Soon after, 
the Franconian kings, Chlodwig’s two sons, murdered the sons 
of their late brother Chlodmer. 

The Eddic correspondence appears in the Reginsmal. This 
is the well known story of the killing of Hreidmar’s son Ottar, 
and the wergeld of the otter’s skin filled and covered with gold. 
To cover the last whisker, Loke was forced to give up a ring, 
with which went his curse upon any owner of the hoard. Hreid- 
mar and his sons soon fell out over the division of the hoard and 
killed each other. 

Jacob Grimm * has shown correspondences to the “wergeld”’ 
in real life. There is an essential difference, however. In the 


© Cf. Giesebrecht in von der Hagen’s Germania, 1837, p. 212. 
"1 Deutsche Rechtsaltertiimer, p. 668. 
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Merovingian and Eddic type, the object to be covered is placed 
head upwards, and a projecting extremity is covered separately. 
Grimm’s other examples are of the type in which the animal is 
hanged head down, and covered with grains.” The contrast 
is important, as the Eddic-Merovingian type is individual, 
while the other type is frequent from England and Germany to 
Arabia. The Merovingian story is solitary in so-called history; 
its Eddic correspondence is solitary in mythical and epical 
literature. The time, too, coincides very nearly; the Merovin- 
gian incident in 507, and the Eddic about the time of the birth 
of Sigurd (Sigbert II, born 530). The “Goths” of the Mero- 
vingian tale have become ‘Gods’ in the Edda. The dead 
Chlodmer whose sons are killed by their uncles soon after the 
payment of the Gothic fine, seems to reflect Hreidmar, whose 
sons kill him and each other after the ‘‘wergeld”’ of the gods. 
Such parallels are scarcely accidental. 

After Alaric’s ruin, Merovingian history continues with 
further treachery and plunderings.* The figure of Chlodwig’s 
kinsman, Ragnhar, king of Cambrai, emerges as noted for this 
treachery and lust, equalled only by his counsellor Farro. 
He, with his brothers and Farro, was overcome and plundered 
by Chlodwig. A study of this situation in detail would indicate 
a close parallel between it and the Eddic situation after the 
“‘wergeld”’ episode, the avarice of Chlodwig, Rhagnar and Farro 
being echoed in Hreidmar’s sons, Ottar, Regin and Fafne. 
Of Ottar it has been said that “‘he ate with closed eyes, because 
he could not bear to see his food dwindle.” 

Two more episodes from the last years of Chlodwig are 
traceable in the legend.™ 

The Gothic king Amalric was ejected from Gaul by Chlod- 
wig in 507. This is the knight Amelrich, who according to the 
Nibelungenlied (str. 1548, Bartsch) had been driven out by 
his enemies. He is mentioned in Act II, but the event is of the 
time of Act I, i. e., about the time of Chlodwig. 

Sigbert I, king of Rhenish Franconia was murdered by his 
own son Chlodric at the instigation of Chlodwig, in 509, four- 

Six times a dog (Germany, Arabic), once a cat (Wales), once a swan 
(England). A northern variety is an ox-hide filled with meal. 

*% Gregory, I, c. 42. 

* Gregory, II, c. 37 and c. 40. 
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teen years before the death of Sigismund. The names and the 
details, nearly complete, reappear in the Nibelungenlied. Acci- 
dental parallelism is here impossible. It is an exact description. 

Finally we may add an episode from the years just after 
Chlodwig’s death.* 

Chlodmer the Franconian was killed in 523 by the Burgun- 
dian Godomar. In the Edda, Gottormr (Burgundian) kills the 
Franconian Sigurd. As Chlodmer was the uncle of Sigbert IT 
(Sigurd) the historical situation is preserved, though the only 
name kept is that of the slayer. 

The Merovingian saga from first to last is a chain of adultery, 
treachery, plunder, and murder of kinsmen. Especially promi- 
nent in all this was Chlodwig. When he was replaced by Attila, 
no nucleus remained for the heritage which the Nibelungen 
legend took from the Merovingian age. But the likenesses 
remain in the portraits of such creatures as Ottar and Fafne. 


8. MEROVINGIAN LEGEND D. SicsBert II, BRUNHILD, AND 
THEIR AGE 


In vain have we sought thus far for an historical person who 
might have grown into the Nibelungen hero, with certain 
marked personal qualities. Ermanric, Gunthar, Hrodwulf, 
Theodoric, Attila, and all the others have each some marked 
defect which bars him. In the days of Theodbert the Wiilfing 
and of Sigismund, the hero appears, accompanied by a heroine 
of equal rank. 

These persons are king Sigbert II who died in 575, and his 
queen Brunhild, who survived until 613. They were contem- 
poraries of Gregory of Tours, who describes their lives with 
details sufficient to recognize clearly in them the two figures in 
which the Nibelung drama culminates. We begin with a 
general survey of persons and setting.” 

Sigbert was king of Austrasia, i. e., northern France extend- 
ing beyond the Rhine. He is the epical Sigurd Fafnesbane, 
alias Sigfrid of Rhenish Franconia. He married Brunhild of the 
Baldung dynasty, daughter of king Athanagild in Ispania 
(Spain). She is Brynhild the Budlung, the sister of Atla living 


* Gregory, LII, c. 6. 
* Cf. our more detailed synopsis in Arkiv /. nord. filologi, 1907, p. 16. 
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in Isenland. In history as in legend, she died as regent of 
Burgundy, living at Worms. Her enemies charged her with 
Sigbert’s death. Gunthram, king of Burgundy, married Bobila 
and became adoptive father of Brunhild’s children. He is the 
epical Gunnar-Gunthar, husband of Brynhild. In his ancestors 
and in Brynhild’s descendants, the name Sigbert occurs, and 
their son is Sigfrid. Sigbert’s death was caused by Gunthram’s 
brother Chilperic, king of Neustria, with the capital Tournay 
(Flemish Doornik) and his accomplice, the rival of Sigbert’s 
queen. In the Nibelungenlied it is due to Hagen-Hégne, 
kinsman of Gunnar, the Hagen of Tronege (Troneck). Four 
of Chilperic’s descendants were named Dagbert, one of them 
the last prominent Merovingian (Hagen’s brother Dankwart; 
in the northern introductory legend, Hégne’s son Dag) Chil- 
peric’s family is aided against Sigbert’s by Arnulf of Metz 
(cf. Hagen’s nephew Ortwin of Metz). Sigbert, as was Sigfrid 
in the Nibelungenlied, was attacked by Danes and Saxons 
allied; and fought against the “Hagan” (“‘Chakan’’—chieftain) 
of the Avares, who is the second model for Hagen. 

Sigbert is a real hero in history. According to Dahn’s 
“Urgeschichte der germanischen und romanischen Volker,” 
he is the greatest Merovingian statesman after Chlodwig. 
His victory over the Danes and Saxons made him famous. 
He was not only clever and gallant; he was noble and pure. 
Dahn calls him the only moral hero among the Merovings, 
therefore their only real hero. On the dark background of his 
kinsmen he appears twice glorious. His tragic fate and the 
epical prominence of his dynasty did the rest; he was thus 
uncontestably entitled to become a great epical hero, in some 
Gothonic legends, the highest. It is only a wonder that 
scholars have not been able to realize this fact. If France 
could build her greatest epical hero out of an obscure count 
Roland of Brittany, king Sigbert must be tenfold qualified for 
similar rank. 

Brunhild, like Sigbert, had a proud and clever nature. 
She was bold, ambitious, revengeful, both amazon and iron- 
clad; but always noble, as in her pardon of the assassins sent 
against her by her rival. Above all was her love for her 
husband, though singularly enough, after his death she married 
a relative of the murderer. Her conflict with a rival queen 
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got her into misfortune, and her enemies charged her with 
Sigbert’s death. Later French legends make her a powerful 
witch, and in northeastern France and Rhenish Germany 
numerous roads, peaks and castles bear her name. 

Gunthram of Burgundy, (died 593) was weak and unwarlike. 
He tried in vain to reconcile the fighting queens. Chilperic 
of Tournay (died 584) was intriguing, clever, unscrupulous, 
avaricious. Inspired by his queen, equally unscrupulous, he 
caused the ruin of the hero and took his treasure. His younger 
relative Dagbert, with Arnulf of Metz, we will speak of later. 

The multiplicity and contrasts of character could scarcely 
be reflected more faithfully than through the persons appearing 
in the Nibelung Act I. In the action, too, we find correspond- 
ences. 

In 561 when Sigbert became king, he had trouble over bound- 
aries and treasure. In 562, while being threatened by the 
Avaric “Hagan” (Chakan—chieftain) he also withstood 
Chilperic of Tournay. In 567 he made an inexplicable and 
unsuccessful attack on Gunthram of Burgundy. An attack 
of combined Danes and Saxons was repelled by Sigbert’s gen- 
eral, who is praised in a poem by Venantius Fortunatus. 
In 572 Sigbert and Gunthram together defended Burgundy 
against the Saxons. 

Sigbert desired to marry a princess, and in 566 wooed and 
wed Brunhild of Ispania. In 567 her sister was wedded to one 
of the Franconian kings, but was soon repudiated and killed, 
her place being taken by a rival who then came into conflict 
with Brunhild. The consequence was the murder of Sigbert 
about ten years after his wedding, by Chilperic. Brunhild’s 
enemies accused her. Sigbert’s treasure was taken by his 
murderer, but his son was saved by a faithful guardian. Brun- 
hild married a relative of the murderer, but did not leave her 
late husband’s family. Gunthram became the foster father 
of her children and she herself died at Worms where she had 
lived as regent of Burgundy. Chilperic died in 584, and Brun- 
hild was blamed for his death, as she was known to have plotted 
revenge. Three years later, Gunthram effected a temporary 
reconciliation between the hostile queens. In 630, Dagbert, 
Chilperic’s younger relative defeated an army of “Huns,” 
but in the same year was totally defeated by the heathen 
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barbarians in eastern Germany. He was succeeded by another 
Sigbert. 

The Nibelungenlied has these events in nearly the same 
sequence, remembering even the ten years between the hero’s 
wedding and death, and the three years between the death of 
Brunhild’s rival’s husband and the agreement effected by 
Gunthram. 

It seems inconceivable that scholars have been able to deny 
the historical character of the Nibelung Sigfrid and Brynhild. 
No parallel between history and legend is more rich and strik- 
ing. 

It is unique that one situation contains all the persons: 
Sigbert, Brunhild, Gunthram of Burgundy, Hagan, Hagen of 
Tournay; and the legend Sigfrid, Brynhild, Gunthar of Bur- 
gundy, Hagen of Tronege. 

It is unique that a European queen, also regent of Burgundy 
and residing at Worms, has the name Brynhild—Brunhild, as 
she is the first historical person of that name, and Worms 
was not known as a residence town before 613 when she stayed 
there.?” 

It is unique that Danes and Saxons are spoken of as making 
a combined attack on the Franks; Sigbert is the only king who 
repelled such an attack. 

It is unique, before the time of Mary and Elisabeth, that 
Europe witnesses a conflict between queens such as that 
between Brunhild and her rival. 

Certainly the developing legend has changed considerably, 
especially in the relations of the hero to his queen and his 
murderer, yet the alterations contain nothing abnormal from 
the epical point of view. Much is explained if we remember 
that the descendants of Sigfrid’s murderer finally crushed 
Brunhild’s party and calunfelted her memory infamously. 

The northern legend takes the part of the victorious faction 
almost entirely, but confuses historical fact at times, and has 
the intriguing dowager-queen Grimhild, who seems to reflect 
the intriguing Burgundian princess Chrodhild. Gottormr, 
younger brother to Gunnar, is made the murderer; he is Godo- 
mar who killed Sigbert’s uncle in 523. 


7 Cf. Abeling, Das Nibelungenlied, p. 207. 
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The Low German version found also in Denmark, keeps 
Hagen as the murderer, but otherwise reverses the situation 


as follows: 


NIBELUNGENLIED 


Gunther complains that his wife 
Brynhild is reluctant. At night she 
ties him to a beam. Sigfrid secretly 
takes his place and tames Brynhild. 
Gunther repays evil for good. 


HveEenske Kr@nike (Danish) 
Sigfrid complains that his wife 
Gremhild is reluctant. At night she 
ties him to a beam. Hogen secretly 
takes his place and tames Gremhild. 
Sigfrid meanwhile lies in Hogen’s bed, 


and repays evil for good by seducing 
Hogen’s wife, Gluna. 


Here it can be seen that Brynhild has become Kriemhild; 
Gunther is Sigfrid; and Sigfrid, Hagen. 

The High German legend remembers Hagen as a murderer. 
The Nibelungenlied lessens his crime, and Brynhild is denounced 
as the murderer, though not so violently as in the “Helreid 
Brynhildar.” 

The High German Sigfridslied partially resembles the 
Hveenske Krénike. Brynhild’s name has disappeared; Sigfrid’s 
The identity is indicated from 


wife Kriemhild represents her. 
the episode wherein Sigfrid wins the dragon hoard and the 


imprisoned princess. His wife has no part in his death. 
The plot has exclusively political motives, and is due to Hagen 
and his brothers. 

This synopsis shows a scale gradually leading from the 
calumnies of a victorious faction to an almost historic represen- 
tation. The legends differ more from each other than the 
Sigfridslied differs from history. 

The marriage plot demands more detailed investigation. 
The most obvious epical changes are the divorce of Sigbert and 
Brunhild and of Chilperic and Fredegund, and the making of 
Brynhild the wife of Gunthram. The characters of the intrigu- 
ing couple are also changed. 

Most radical is the divorce of Brunhild and Sigbert in the 
Nibelungenlied, where there is no trace of their connection, 
merely a mention of their earlier acquaintance. 

The northern version has them betrothed; the Volsungasaga 
mentions a daughter of theirs; and the hero marvelously 
delivers the maiden and marries her in the Eddic Sigrdrifumdl, 
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the Hveenske Krénike and the Sigfridslied. In explanation of 
such changes of historical truth, we may indicate several 
reasons. 


1. The official calumnies against Brunhild, which in 
repetitions of the story caused a luckless marriage to be 
replaced with a divorce. 

2. Brunhild’s marriage to a son of her husband’s 
murderer. Far from forgetting Sigbert, she so influenced 
her second husband that he abandoned his family, and was 
hounded to death by his parents. But gossips would 
naturally be startled by her marriage, and suggest some 
dark secret behind her life with Sigbert. 


» 

3. Some confusions of names and qualities. Brunhild 

died as regent of Burgundy. Gunthram, foster father of her 

children, had a wife whose pet name Bobila might in time be 
mistaken as a similarly familiar name for Brunhild. 


4. The causal nexus between the marriages of rival 
couples. Chilperic, following Sigbert’s example, had mar- 
ried Brunhild’s sister Gailasvintha or Galsvintha. He 
soon killed her and married Fredegund, whose conflict 
with Brunhild led to Sigbert’s murder. This situation, 
the first of its sort in Gothonic history, occupies a similarly 
isolated place in epical literature in the interdependent 
wooings of Sigfrid-Sigurd and Gunther-Gunnar. Later 
action in the episode is told differently in the legend; the 
murderer has been more or less cleared, and Fredegund has 
lost her name, apart from the syllable “gunth” which 
reappears in the northern name of Gu(n)drun, Sigurd’s 
wife. But such changes cannot astonish us when we 
remember that the murderer and his accomplice belonged 
to the victorious faction, and their point of view influenced 
the traditions in calumnies against the conquered. More- 
over, the defeated faction, fearing the victors, dared not men- 
tion them by their true names. The mixture of entire lie 
and disguised truth resulted in the mixture in the legends. 

A germ of the confusion may be seen in the double 
wooing. The Nibelungenlied reflects it in Sigfrid’s wooing 
of Brynhild for Gunther, his future murderer Hagen accompa- 
nying him on the courting expedition. In the course of time 
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the historically interdependent wooings could not easily be 
distinguished, and a fusion of Sigbert and Chilperic came 


about. 


We may assume the following primary develop- 


ment from history toward legend: 


History 


Sigbert proposes to Brunhild. 
Chilperic proposes to Brunhild’s sister 
and repudiates her, later marrying 
Frede-Gund. 

Brunhild and her husband plan 
revenge. 

Chilperic murders Sigbert 


ASSUMABLE First Form or CALUMNY 


Sigbert proposes to Brunhild. 
Chilperic proposes to Brunhild’s sister. 
Sigbert repudiates Brunhild, later 
marrying Gund(run). 

Brunhild and her new lover plan 
revenge. 

Chilperic kills Sigbert 


Whether this form of the intermediate stage be correct or 
not, it is true that the fusion of Sigfrid and his murderer appears 
in the Hveenske Krénike, as we have seen. 

In the Nibelungenlied the fusion is not so evident at first 


sight, but in reality is more extensive. 


Sigfrid’s death. 


It here appears after 


In 613 the victorious faction had accused 
Brunhild of the death of both Sigbert and Chilperic. 


The 


legend amalgamates her “‘victims’’ with this resulting parallel 
g g £ Pp 


between history and legend: 


Grecory or Tours 


When Chilperic had been murdered, 
his wife carried him into the cathe- 
dral, and provisionally dwelt there 
(VI, ch. 4). 


His treasures were largely distributed 
among the poor. The spoils of his 
magnates were restored to the legal 
owners. (VII, ch. 8 and 19) 


Gunthram of Burgundy visited the 
cathedral, complaining the murder. 
He asked the people to spare himself. 
(VII, ch. 5 and 8) 


He protected the helpless widow 
against Brunhild (VII, ch. 7). 


He caused the widow to be moved 
from her asylum. (VII, ch. 19) 


NIBELUNGENLIED 


When Sigfrid had been murdered, his 
wife carried him into the cathedral, 
and provisionally dwelt there 

(Str. 1039-1058, Bartsch) 


His treasures were largely distributed 
among the poor. Kriemhild’s liber- 
ality frightened the murderer, who 
consequently later captured her treas- 
ures. (1060-1128) 

Gunther of Burgundy visited the 
cathedral, complaining the murder. 
He tried to excuse the murderer. 
(1040) 


Gunnar protected the helpitss widow 
against Brynhild. (Edda) 


He caused the widow to be moved 
from her asylum. (1080) 
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For safety’s sake she was shut up in a 
palace in Rotomagus, with her cour- 
tiers (VII, ch. 19). 


She hired assasins against Gunthram. 


Schiitte 


She kept herself deliberately shut up 
in a palace in Borbetomagus (Worms) 
with her courtiers. (1102) 


She planned revenge, and said not a 


(VII, ch. 18; VIII, ch. 19) word to Gunther. (1024, 1027, 1106) 
Three and a half years after the mur- 
der Gunther brought about a general 
reconciliation. The enemies kissed each 
other. “Never a reconciliation was 
effected with more tears.’ (1108-1115) 


Three years after the murder Gun- 
thram brought about a general recon- 
ciliation. The enemies kissed each 
other. Gunthram praised the Lord.” 
(TX, ch. 11) 


Accidental coincidence is excluded. 


It may still be remembered that Chilperic is perhaps 
amalgamated with several corresponding epical figures, not- 
ably the “Hagan” or chieftain of the Avares, another of Sig- 
bert’s enemies; with the Roman Aétius or Agetius, lord of the 
Burgundians in Gaul, a similarly demonic character; and with 
Chlodric, slayer of Sigbert I. 

It remains to consider the remarkable situation in the epic, 
wherein Sigfrid-Sigurd changes place and wife with Gunther- 
Gunnar or with Hagen. More surprising is it in those versions 
which make Sigurd assume the shape of Gunnar. It is a 
capital basis for those scholars who interpret the saga of 
Sigfrid-Sigurd as pure myth. In our opinion, the so-called 
“mythical situation” is simply an expression of the perplexity 
of narrators when they faced the fact that Version A referred 
to Sigbert and his group the identical actions which Version B 
gave to the murderer and his adherents. 

As has been pointed out by Leo Jordan, the double wooing 
has a correspondence in the old French lay of Girart. This 
French continuation need not be derived from Germany; it 
may be a direct reflection from the Franconian legends of Sig- 
bert and Chilperic. We cannot, however, enter upon that 
question, here. 

The final result of the development is a picture astonishing 
in its general faithfulness to fact, and its colossal vigor. The 
hero Sigbert stands pure and splendid. Even his worst enemies 
did not succeed in blackening him, aside from solitary exceptions 
as the Hveenske Krénike. Brunhild, however, has been so stig- 
matized that some historians have had difficulty in discerning 
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her noble character. Still, no calumnies have succeeded in 
eclipsing that version which showed her as a grand heroine. 
She has remained the proud Amazon who finally mounted 
to the sky in mythical guise as a Valkyrie. 

Here we leave the dramatic summit of the Nibelungen 
legepd. What remains is of lesser importance and has assumed 
color and power only through its fusion with the old Burgun- 
dian drama. 


9. MEROVINGIAN LEGEND E. DAGBERT AND SAMO 


The decades between 587 and 630 offered few epical impul- 
ses. An Eddic poem reflects the horror of Brunhild’s execution 
in 613; that is all. The postlude of the drama is furnished in an 
echo of the defeat in East Germany in 630 of King Dagbert 
who reigned from 622 to 638. 

Dagbert, the last prominent Merovingian, grandson of 
Chilperic the murderer, ruled over Franconia and Burgundy, 
his family having subdued the descendants of Childbert 
Sigbertsson. Supported by Arnulf of Metz and Pipin, his 
counsellors, he tried to strengthen the failing royal power. 
Fredegar calls him a gallant warrior. At first munificent, he 
later turned avaricious. He had so many concubines that 
Fredegar does not trouble to enumerate them. He often broke 
faith; an example will be cited below. 

Dag, son of Hégne, nephew of Sigar, and adversary of the 
Ylfing hero Helge Sigmundsson appears in the northern over- 
ture to the legend. He undoubtedly reflects Dagbert, but 
shares no individual features of character except the tendency 
to breach of faith. 

The German version has a more distinct, though not copious 
parallel, in Dankwart, marshal of Burgundy. He is a gallant 
warrior, not so cruel and unscrupulous as his kinsman Hagen. 
He is pleasing to women, according to Brunhild’s maidens 
(str. 414, Nibelungenlied). 

Arnulf of Metz, an ancestor of the Carolingians, held an 
important place in Dagbert’s councils. In 613 he assisted 
Chlothar, Dagbert’s father, in the rebellion against Sigbert’s 
widow and the murder of his grandson Sigbert. In 627 he 
retired to the life of a hermit, and after his death in 641 was 
canonized. It is among his descendants that the name Nibelung 
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first appears, in the person of Pipin’s grandson who wrote the 
so-called Fredegar’s Chronicle from 751 to 768. A namesake 
belongs to the adherents of Charles the Bald, 850.** 

Ortwin of Metz in the Nibelungenlied corresponds fairly 
well with Arnulf. As the latter supports the descendants of 
Sigbert’s slayer, so Ortwin follows Dankwart and Hagen. In 
str. 869 he claims Sigfrid’s death. But just as Arnulf takes 
no part in Dagbert’s great struggle with the eastern barbarians, 
so Ortwin silently disappears after str. 1184, taking no part in 
the great battle with the Huns. Though the names differ widely, 
it is of note that both are of Metz, and that the historical 
name of Nibelung appears first among the adversaries of 
Sigbert, just as the epical name Nibelung is first and mainly 
connected with the enemies of Sigfried-Sigurd. The parallelism 
is scarcely accidental. 

Dagbert’s conqueror, the heathen king Samo, partially 
recalls Attila. Though born in Christian Franconia, he ruled 
a heathen country, leading barbarian Slavs and Huns (Avares) 
against eastern Germany. His resemblance to Attila is not 
complete, for while Attila was a violent conqueror, Samo, 
according to Fredegar, was extremely peaceful. But the 
Attila of the Nibelungenlied has one feature in contrast to his 
historical model; an extreme peacefulness which accords with 
the historical Samo. 

The characters then correspond; Dagbert of Franconia and 
Burgundy, Arnulf of Metz and Samo king of heathen Slavs are 
reflected in the Nibelungenlied by Marshal Dankwart of Bur- 
gundy, Ortwin of Metz, and the heathen king Attila. 

The main lines of the action follow. We do not enter upon 
the northern version, but regard only the German, which con- 
tains the most conspicuous sequence of episodes. The history 
is chiefly from Fredegar. 

Sigbert’s party was opposed by Dagbert’s grandfather Chil- 
peric of Tournay, 562-584; and by Dagbert’s ally, Arnulf of 
Metz in 613. Dagbert conquered the Saxons. Arnulf retired 
in 627. In 630 Dagbert received a band of fugitive Huns 
(Bulgares) near the Bavarian frontier, and later slaughtered 
most of them. At the same time he became involved in a war 
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with Samo, king of heathen barbarians in East Germany. 
Dagbert’s army was totally defeated and the Merovingian 
domination over Germany was broken. Dagbert’s successor, 
Sigbert, deplored the unrevenged catastrophe. 

In the legend, Sigfrid is opposed by Hagen of Tronege, 
Dankwart his kinsman, and Ortwin of Metz, both during his 
first conflict with Gunther and during the strife of the queens. 
Dankwart took part in the victory over the Saxons. Ortwin 
disappears after str. 1184, taking no part in the great Hunnic 
battle. This battle near the Bavarian border was caused by 
Dankwart killing duke Bloedlin whom Kriemhild had sent out 
with a band of Huns. In the battle against the Huns of Etzel, 
Dankwart and his whole army perished. The young surviving 
Burgundian king Sigfrid deplored the catastrophe. 

Dagbert’s defeat had wide consequences. It delivered 
Eastern Germany to the invading Slavs, and all traces of Goth- 
onic nationality disappeared. It is likely that such a catas- 
trophe would be epically remembered by the beaten peoples, 
as the Britons remembered the fame of Artus and his struggle 
against the invading Anglo-Saxons. Such a legend is the 
episode of Dankwart in the Nibelung Cycle; but it has been 
swallowed up by an older and more famous episode which also 
tells of the defeat of a Gothonic power by invading heathen 
barbarians. 

With the episode of Dankwart, the growth of the Nibelung 
Legend ceases. After the 11th Century, no new historical 
persons were added; only the old material was recast and other 
legends amalgamated. Accessions before 1200 are merely 
nominal figures such as Margrave Gero of Saxony, Count 
Riidiger of Austria, Margrave Eckewart of Meissen, and 
bishop Pilgrim of Passau. The last has the best claim for 
admission, forthe poem Kiage says that he had the Nibelungen 
legend written down “with Latin letters,” i.e., in Latin trans- 
lation. But the presence of these four persons assists in showing 
that even the most subordinate persons of the legend are gen- 
erally of historical origin. ’ 

Thus originated that gigantic conglomerate which we have 
examined in its growth from the fourth to the eleventh cen- 
turies, the ever memorable epos of our great migration age. 

GUDMUND ScHUTTE 
Eskjaer, Jebyerg, Denmark 





THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON MAGAZINE 
I. The Champion anv Its PoviticaLt ATTITUDE 


The opinions of an editor who died a hundred years ago do 
not promise anything at all exciting, and when that editor is 
not among the influential ones even of his own day, there would 
seem to be little reason for dragging him into the light from the 
peaceful oblivion of a newspaper file. John Scott may safely 
be classed among the unknown, and the journal of politics 
and literature, called The Champion, which he edited from 1814 
to 1817 had an inconsiderable following, yet his very obscurity 
contains the hint of an interest which his more imposing and 
popular rivals do not possess. The editor who makes an 
impression on his contemporaries is the one who reproduces in 
clearest outline and with the sharpest emphasis the thoughts 
of a large and active section of the public mind, who takes a 
definitely partisan position and is precise and dogmatic on 
every issue of the day. The greatness of the Edinburgh and 
the Quarterly Reviews, taking their ability for granted, rests 
on the definiteness with which they espoused respectively the 
principles of the Whigs and Tories, while the Examiner of 
Leigh Hunt found support among the followers of radical 
reform. Whig, Tory, and Radical—Conservative, Liberal and 
Laborite—it seems inevitable that political man should fall into 
these distinct groups. If he attempts to act outside the lines of 
party he is looked upon with the same sort of pity as the man 
without a country. Such a man, though he may meet with 
sympathy from the philosopher, is an outcast from the pale of 
the politician’s approval. That he should find a spokesman 
in the sphere of journalism is a rare and strange occurrence. 
A writer of leaders who argues for principles and not for parties, 
for whom neither side is absolutely white or absolutely black, 
who exercises a clear-eyed, critical judgment against the cause 
which he is supporting and is ready to concede a merit to the 
men he is opposing, whose sole guide to expression is his own 
honest and independently developed reflection on events,— 
such an editor may not have a wide public in his own time, 
but he is likely to prove more interesting to a later generation 
than men whose opinions can be predicted according to the 
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formula of the party to which they belong. The special reason 
for an interest in John Scott is that his reflections and remarks 
were occasioned by events of world importance which in their 
operation and consequences bear the closest analogy to those 
of our own times, and are largely concerned with the same 
actors. All Europe in arms against an enemy who threatened 
to impose his arbitrary will upon it, and summoning against 
that enemy not only every military resource but every principle 
of morality and ideal justice. A great victory for the allies and 
the dictation of terms, bringing into play the familiar issues of 
responsibility for the war, punishment of the enemy, rights of 
nationalities, reconstitution of the old order, and numberless 
lessons to be learned from the conflict. For almost every one 
of our problems, whether as fundamental as the agitation of the 
pacifists or as idle as the clamor for the execution of the Kaiser, 
the Napoleonic period had its parallel, and the opinions which 
John Scott expressed about them in many instances still retain 
a force and application. 

If we try to determine the position of this editor in relation 
to the leading parties of that era, we find ourselves immediately 
in some difficulties. He appears in spirit to belong to the con- 
servatives, proclaiming an almost superstitious devotion to the 
ancient laws of England and directing his efforts toward warding 
off “‘those frightful calamities which overwhelm every society 
when the attachment and respect for its consecrated institutions 
are effaced.”' But in practice the title of conservative is 
appropriated by a reactionary cabinet whose tendency it is to 
undermine the traditional liberties on which an Englishman 
prides himself. Association with the tools of such a ministry is 
repugnant to a generous mind. On the other side is the reform- 
ing opposition. Gradual reform is consonant with sound Brit- 
ish principles, but these reformers are so passionate, violent, and 
unreasonable that one’s sense of fairness is outraged by them. 
The Editor of the Champion may feel that the French Revo- 
lution is a failure, but he must deplore its being converted, by 
Southey and others, into a lesson of implicit submission. Stand- 
ing up for popular rights against the formidable claims of 
Legitimacy, he is exposed to the assaults of the highly loyal, 
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but confessing that he hopes for better things from the rule 
of the Bourbons than from Napoleon, he becomes a target for 
the ultra-liberal. At one time he is so aroused at the “slavish, 
venial, and crafty” character of the government organs that 
he feels it might be “safer to join the small but lively system of 
thoughtless dissent and ingenious captiousness—calculated as 
it certainly is to kindle a temper of independent resistance, 
than to run the risk of fostering a proneness to receive the yoke, 
to cower under the display of force, and the unwarrantable 
assumption of arrogant pretension.’* But on turning to that 
side he sees unfairness, untruth, inconsistency, deficiency in 
true British feeling and sympathy with Napoleon which does 
more injury to the cause of freedom than all the calumny of its 
Tory enemies. On the one hand the 7imes, on the other the 
Morning Chronicle: it was mortifying to be thrown on either 
horn of the dilemma. The character of a trimmer was the only 
one an honorable man could adopt. ‘There is such a thing,” 
he declares, “‘as a temper of impartiality and a desire to recon- 
cile the various claims of the different orders of society for the 
common interest of all.” This he regards as the only ground 
which is maintainable for any truly good purpose or to one’s 
lasting reputation and on which one may enjoy the satisfaction 
of associating with the strongest and purest intellects ‘far 
above the heavy vapors of arbitrary doctrine and the turbulent 
storms of party spirit.’ 

In the main Scott’s views on political questions lean toward 
common sense and moderation. He sympathizes with rulers 
or statesmen who are torn between conflicting demands and 
believes that the good probably will always be worked out by a 
rough collision between those who withhold and those who 
demand too much. This is a feature of his essentially English 
character. His political creed is distinctly of the soil. Its 
cardinal principle is a deeply grounded faith in the popular 
mind. He sees in the masses of the people ‘“‘a sober, steady, 
unpretending sense of right and wrong, a tact for the truth 
which directs their conduct even when it does not admit of 
being clearly propounded, far less of being triumphantly main- 
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tained, . . . a severe morality which enables them quickly 
and with nicety to discriminate between the genuine and the 
counterfeit.’“ In these popular sentiments he finds the sus- 
tenance of his own sturdy patriotism, setting their instinctive 
sagacity above the dispassionate calculations of the intellectu- 
alist. “After all our reasonings and demonstrations,” he 
believes, “‘there is more of certainty, and therefore more of 
wisdom, in patriotic attachments than in patriotic plans. 
Public affections afford us a changeless test by which to try 
the nobility of the qualities of character.”® The consciousness 
that this popular sanity was a peculiar possession of his country 
enhanced the pride of the Englishman, whose patriotism during 
the Napoleonic struggle was fed from many sources. It 
attained its greatest expansion and exaltation after Waterloo. 
England’s triumph, according to Scott, “will be classed amongst 
those magnificent examples of the higher qualities of public 
character that form the common stock of human nature’s 
valuable possessions, in which every one takes an interest and a 
pride without regard to time or place.’*® The greatness of his 
country is a frequent theme with him—its “unrivalled capital, 
unrivalled skill, unrivalled establishments, unrivalled facilities 
of communication and conveyance, unrivalled freedom and 
superior morals.’”? His breast swells complacently at the 
thought of England’s excelling virtues,—her moralities and 
decencies of conduct, her integrity and vigor of mind exercising 
themselves in all the varieties of religious and political dissent, 
her institutions for enlightening and improving the condition of 
mankind, her union of public spirit, opulence, and liberality 
evincing itself in behalf of almost every desirable object of 
attainment and needy object of compassion. ‘“‘What is the 
character of a philosophy,” he asks, “that hesitates to ac- 
knowledge a national superiority so constituted?’’’ 

To be completely patriotic at that time it was necessary to 
hold the character of the French in profound detestation. And 
in this requirement, too, John Scott did not fall short. We all 


* The Champion, April 1, 1816. 

5 “Paris Revisited,” 180. 

® The Champion, July 24, 1815. 

? The Champion, March 10, 1816. 
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know how intently the gaze becomes concentrated on the failings 
of a people with whom we are at war. Hostility to the French 
spirit and contempt of French character had been fostered in 
England during the eighteenth century by the school of British 
thought of which Dr. Johnson was the head, and Burke had fed 
the hatred with all the ardor of his eloquence. The influence 
of the war and an infatuation with German metaphysics had 
contributed to form Coleridge’s conception of the French as an 
utterly vain, shallow, and unstable people. And the same 
opinion was pronounced by Wordsworth in solemn verse: 

Perpetual emptiness! unceasing change! 

No single volume paramount, no code, 


No master spirit, no determined road, 
But equally a want of books and men!* 


It is in this vein and with an emphasis equally marked that 
John Scott speaks of the French, both in his editorials and in 
the two books in which he describes his visits to Paris. The 
return of Napoleon from Elba and his apparently cordial recep- 
tion by the people is the occasion for one of his sweeping dia- 


tribes: 


She has always been without poetry; she is at present without literature: 
her dexterity in science is very considerable, but the philosophers of England 
and Germany beat hers in the discovery of first principles, and in all that 
indicates profound thinking; her art is chiefly famous for showing skill of hand 
without feeling; her political history for the last twenty-five years is nothing 
but a tissue of crimes, inconsistencies, duperies, and misery. . . She is fierce, 
false, and vain: she rests her reputation on regarding honor as subordinate to 
success. She has been educated in ignorance and carelessness of principles, 
but quick, dexterous, and unhesitating in action.”!° 


This sounds curiously like what was only yesterday being 
said of another continental nation. The charge of vandalism 
and barbarity is not wanting to complete the resemblance. 
“‘No local association,” we are told, ‘‘no feeling of attachment 
or veneration, no propriety or advantage of position, or right of 
property, was ever regarded in effecting their barbarous 
removals. They were perpetrated in a cruel coldness of 
heart.”™ As against the conduct of the French we are reminded 


* Sonnet: Great men have been among us. 
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of the civilized behavior of Frederick of Prussia, who on becom- 
ing master of Dresden asked the magistrates for permission to 
sit in their gallery to admire its pictures. The French generals 
made their selection and packed the pictures off to France. 
It must be remarked, however, that some other allusions to the 
behavior of the conquering Prussians in France are more in 
accord with present notions. 

Traveling in France after the first exile of Napoleon, and 
feeling perhaps the seductive charm of superior social manners 
and the atmosphere of a more refined civilization, he is provoked 
by the irritation to his national pride into the most vehement 
of his outbursts, in which the recognition of those qualities 
does not mitigate but rather heightens the tone of his denuncia- 
tion: 


“They are a clever people, they are an active people, they are a gay people; 
but they are not deep or sound thinkers; they do not feel virtuously, or per- 
manently, or kindly; they have no relish for the charms of nature,—the shallow 
sophistications and cold forms of artificial systems are their favorites; they 
can see nothing but simple facts, they cannot detect causes, consequences, and 
connections, and (what is worst of all) their actions are not indexes to their . 
hearts. Hence they must be, and are, smart conversers, amiable talkers, 
dexterous workers, persons who pull down pyramids to see what they contain, 
who make drawings of ruins, exhibitions of statues, and speeches at Institutes; 
but hence they cannot be, and are not, inspired poets, sound moralists, or 
correct politicians. Look at all the great modern discoveries of concealed 
truths that have done honor to human knowledge and advantage to the human 
condition,—scarcely one of them has been made by France; but France has 
robbed the discoverers of their honors, and France has raised many splendid 
but false theories, and Frenchmen have been very able and industrious com- 
pilers, collectors, linguists and travelers. On the other hand, by far the major- 
ity of atrocities, disappointments and sufferings which have befallen the world 
during the last hundred years, have had their source in France. There is 
scarcely an imaginable extreme of opposite follies and crimes in which she has 
not plunged herself within that period; there is not an example of imprudence 
which she has not afforded; not a possible boast of vanity which she has not 
offensively made and from which she has not been disgracefully driven. It 
would be unworthy of a rational man to feel incensed against a nation, but 
it would be bastardly and unfaithful towards all the most important interests 
of our nature and species, to fall silently in with pretensions that are untrue, 
unfair, and mischievous. There is no shape in which the claim of being the 
greatest people of the world can be made, in which it has not been made by the 
French. It is repeated day after day, under every possible change of circum- 
stances; now as conquerors, now as vanquished, now as Republicans, now as 
Imperialists, now as Royalists. Whatever freak they cut, whatever tumble 
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they take, whether they stand on their heads or their heels, or lie or sit, they 
poke their faces in those of their neighbors with a supercilious grin of satisfaction 
and an intolerable assumption of superiority.” 


It is quite clear that John Scott does not regard an assump- 
tion of superiority as becoming in everybody. But it is not as 
a somewhat surly, over-bearing Briton that he calls for remem- 
brance. These are typical manifestations of the man and 
show him in full sympathy with the impulses, the feelings, and 
the ideals of his countrymen. And this fundamental typical- 
ness is what gives peculiar value to his frequent expressions of 
protest or dissent from the conventional line. Knowing that he 
is immovably hostile to Napoleon and not in the least indulgent 
toward French character, we are the more likely to be influenced 
by his appeal to tolerance. At least we shall not suspect him of 
a sentimental, or even treacherous, weakness for the enemies of 
his country when he records that the influence of a journey 
in France was to humanize the heart and to impress upon him 
how little individuals are to be blamed for what we most dislike 
in their conduct. ‘And when the impression,” he adds, “‘of 
this sentiment of forbearance and kindness is coupled with a dis- 
play of what has been working to produce the mischief and 
imperfection that we cannot but see and regret, the lesson, 
thus including a knowledge of what ought to be corrected with 
a motive to cheerfulness and charity, is the most useful that 
man can receive. It has a direct tendency to raise his nature 
toward that higher rank of intelligence, in which irritation 
against disagreeable consequences is prevented by a knowledge 
of their natural and necessary causes.”” There is genuine 
wisdom, as well as humanity, in the last sentence, and if its 
lesson could be impressed upon mankind, the wounds of the 
world would take less time to heal. 

To the principle of distinguishing between the blame of a 
government and the blame of a people, John Scott adhered 
with tolerable consistency. ‘The share that the mass of a 
nation,’ he says in one place, “may have in any outrage com- 
mitted by its government is so necessarily small, and generally 
venial through circumstances of delusion and misrepresentation, 
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that the mind of the impartial observer, seeing no just propor- 
tion between the offence and the retribution . . . becomes lost 
in indignation and sorrow, in the contemplation of human 
misery, from which those who are chiefly accountable for it, 
always chiefly escape.” Its sovereign rights, he maintains, can 
never be lost to a people through the misconduct of its govern- 
ment. “Their natural rights as men, and their interests as 
individuals, cannot justly be sacrificed in consequence of out- 
rages committed by the state, to which, as a matter of com- 
pulsion and not of choice, they belong. By departing from this 
rule much more must be lost than can be added to the triumph 
of justice, and a wide door is opened to the abuse of force to 
enter in under the cover of the privileges of conquest and com- 
pensation for wrongs.” This was Scott’s warning to statesmen 
bent upon the “fruits of victory,” that graceful euphemism 
for selfish aggrandizement and bitter retaliation. 

Against the France of Napoleon quite as much as against 
Germany of the Kaiser was the spirit of the crusader invoked. 
The imperialism and the aggression were as flagrant in one case 
asin the other. It was natural, therefore, that there should be 
the same cries for punishment and humiliation of the offender 
in both cases. The passion of revenge, then as now, enveloped 
itself in the cloak of justice. Here again the good sense of the 
Editor of the Champion tore through the emotional deception 
and invited his readers to regard the matter in a sober light. 
His disdain of sham is invigorating tothe moral tissue, as when 
he exclaims, 

“If once politicians undertake to be dispensers of moral 
justice, where and when are their inflictions to stop? Further, 
what government stands forward so pure in its purposes and 
untainted in its conduct as to be warranted to act in the capacity 


of moral avenger? 
Earth is sick, 
And heaven is weary of the hollow words 
Which states and kingdoms utter when they speak 
Of truth and justice. 


A greater outrage cannot be committed on the sense of right 
and wrong than is committed when the unworthy profess to be 
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implacable against unworthiness, and take violent means to 
punish guilt which does not more than equal their own. Tur- 
pitude committed by one state, unless it be connected with 
injury sustained by another, is not an object of which cabinets 
or princes have any right to take cognizance; and in like manner, 
a war that is urged merely for retaliating a pain, or establishing 
an abstract point of honor, and not for any definite purpose of 
recovery or security, is an unsuitable and improper measure, 
which is sure in its course to violate more of principle than it 
establishes, and will generally, by its fanciful and unlimited 
nature, betray into worse disgraces than those which it seeks to 
repair.”"* Is there not abundant confirmation under our very 
eyes of the truth of this observation? 

To declare that no state is qualified to impose itself as judge 
and executioner over another is not equivalent to denying the 
moral law in dealings between nations. But force does not 
supply the surest vindication of the moral law. There is no 
cynicism involved in recognizing that if the righteous are 
avenged, it is not always before the wicked have enjoyed their 
little triumph; and often, as appears from Scripture, it is not 
the wicked themselves but their children of whom divine 
destiny exacts the penalty. The moral law between states is 
something which is struggling to be born from the better 
consciousness of men. When war is forced upon us, it is well 
to extract from its horror and ruin whatever may contribute 
to the building of our ideal, but that is a far different matter 
from going to war for the sake of it. Some such view as this is 
pointed at by John Scott when he says: 

If in the pursuit of such sober objects as self-defense or the recovery of 
property, “heaven’s own finger traveling round” shall cause to “strike in 
thunder’”’ to listening lands a lesson of justice in the knell of crime; if the remedy 
shall be such as to impress, by its coincidence with the wrong, the natural 
tendency of violence and oppression to recoil from their discharge to crush 
those who discharge them, the triumph is doubly brilliant, inasmuch as it is 
calculated to be doubly useful. With the particular right that is gained, the 
principle of right is displayed and confirmed; and mankind have an encouraging 
assurance given them that there are innate properties in actions, as well as in 
things, that provide against any very violent influx or disorder, and regulate 
the motions of the world by something more abidable and encouraging than the 
will of any of its creatures."’ 

% The Champion, Jan. 22, 1815. 
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Such sober objects as self-defence and the recovery of 
property are, to the mind of the Editor of the Champion, the 
real justification of war. Further than that, he declares that it 
was for these material interests and not for unselfish ideals 
that England carried on its contest against Napoleon. English- 
men a hundred years ago, like Englishmen and others of the 
present, believed that they were fighting in behalf of Europe 
and humanity. They were disappointed that other people did 
not show greater appreciation of that fact and did not evince 
their gratitude by material tokens. Scott bluntly reminds 
them that it was for themselves they had fought the fight and 
not for the thanks of their neighbors. He is as proud as any 
Englishman of his country’s achievement in a struggle which 
for a long time she had maintained single-handed against odds. 
But if in the course of winning her own freedom, England res- 
cued other nations from the oppressor’s yoke, she might look 
for her meed to the applause of posterity, not to “a present 
monopoly of hardware and broadcloth. What first-rate nation 
has ever been the object of contemporary gratitude?’"* He often 
has misgivings as to whether England’s motives were quite as 
high and pure as even he would like to think them: 

If it was, as England pretended, in pure indignation against tyranny and 
the pretensions of villainous imposture that she fought in Spain, and not 
solely against Buonaparte as the enemy of England’s teas and muslins, her severe 
maritime code, and her suspicious Indian conquests, if it was for the Spanish 
people—meaning, in her classification of it, the cause of liberty, independence, 
virtue, and good faith—that she combatted so gloriously, is it becoming that 
these signs of personal esteem should be conveyed from the head of the English 
government to him who, as an ungrateful despot, as an enslaver of his people 
contrary to law, as a perfidious ingrate, ought to be deemed quite as distasteful, 
if not so dangerous a usurper as Buonaparte?!* 


“Have we not,’”’ he queries on another occasion, “in a great 
measure been putting national vanity in the place of magnani- 
mous adherence to truth, and representing a selfish hatred of a 
formidable enemy as a disinterested detestation of his vices?’”° 
And feeling in a mood of more than common candor, he makes 
an exposure of the foreign policy of his country which might pass 
for the envious complaint of one of her defeated rivals. He 
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represents her as “everywhere inciting, directing, provoking, 
paying, and fighting . . . everywhere forcing premature 
growths, supplying what was exhausted, urging what was 
unwilling, buying what could be bought, compelling what she 
could compel, lifting up to the combat those that were sunk on 
the earth and wished to remain there.’”’ Like Homer’s gods, 
“for one disarmed warrior she gathered up his spear, to another 
she gave a shield, a third she refreshed with a cordial, a 
fourth she actually carried into the field and clapped him down 
before his adversary.” A principal in Spain, an auxiliary in 
Germany, a counsellor in Russia, a paymaster everywhere. . . 
During the war she paid her neighbor’s armies that the princes 
might fight and liberate, and after the peace she consented to 
pay them still, that they might dispute and enthrall.’™* 

But while seeing squarely these realities that underlie 
statecraft, he, like most of us, clings to the faith that something 
good may come of it all, and he calls upon the rulers of England 
to prove to the world, something of which the world was not 
convinced, that the great sacrifices of the contest were not 
incurred to increase the arrogance of a state bent on its selfish 
enrichment, but were animated by “‘the consistent pursuit of 
fair and honorable views, embracing the great connection 
between safety and integrity, and the intimate union of political 
interests with the principles of political justice and gradual 
improvement.’”” While the need of improvement is greatest 
abroad, where the people have not been accustomed to the 
same blessings as in England, England too is susceptible of 
improvement “by admitting popular opinion to busy itself 
with the internal affairs of the country, to exercise itself on the 
character of its political establishments, to grapple on even 
ground with professional and official prejudices and preposses- 
sions, and finally to knock everything down that does not stand 
firm in its own moral strength.” Scott, indeed, is only 
too eager to seize on the least manifestation of hope “that 
the late terrible agitations have not afflicted the world quite 
in vain, but that a great moral and political improvement has 
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occurred as their issue.” How pathetically familiar to our 
ears is the phraseology! It makes one wonder how often the 
poor world will have to go through these agitations before it 
is at length improved into a condition of respectable humanity. 

There are other interesting opinions of Scott which reflect 
credit on his calm judgment and have a pertinence to our own 
problems. There is, for example, his protest against the de- 
mands for the trial and execution of Napoleon, to which he 
objects on the ground that the continental powers had ac- 
knowledged his imperial prerogatives and that even England 
had treated with him as de facto the chief magistrate of France. 
“With what justice,” he goes on to ask, “could we put this man 
to death, we who are the allies and friends of Ferdinand of 
Spain? . . . Those who commemorate the glories of Frederick 
of Prussia have no title to constitute themselves into a tribunal 
to try Buonaparte. Under all circumstances of his case, by 
far the greatest outrage would have been involved in his 
execution.’ 

Finally there is that sad inheritance left by every war in the 
form of emergency legislation. In relation to this our experi- 
ence also is but a repetition of what took place a hundred years 
ago. The English government took advantage of its oppor- 
tunities to perpetuate its extraordinary powers, and in resisting 
it Scott again placed himself on the side of the angels. He de- 
nounces the demands for inquisitorial powers, and Alien Bills, 
and such sort of state knick-knackeries. “The fact is,” he 
declares, ‘‘ministers at the end of a war are like persons who 
have so long been habituated to a variety of luxuries and 
satisfactions, which their peculiar situation demanded, that 
they began to fancy them indispensable to existence.”"" And 
he concludes by warning the people in the future like misers to 
look twice at every tittle of privilege which they are asked to 
give up or delegate. 

Such an attitude is at present commonly associated with a 
captiously radical, not to call it somewhat disloyal, point of 
view, and therefore it has been deemed less worthy of notice. 


™ Tbid., 62. 
% The Champion, May 19, 1816. 
* Ibid., June 16, 1816. 
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But John Scott, as I hope has been made clear, was a staunch 
patriot and a conservative Englishman. Because of his 
unquestionable loyalty, his appeals to good sense and fair play 
ought to have aroused an encouraging response. That they 
actually did so cannot be inferred from the very moderate 
success of his journal, although there were discerning persons 
who recognized his merit. Reginald Heber is so impressed 
that he makes inquiries: ‘“‘Who is Scott? What is his breeding 
“and history? He is so decidedly the ablest of the weekly 
journalists, and has so much excelled his illustrious namesake 
as a French tourist, that I feel considerable curiosity about 
him.” We, a century later, exhuming his opinions and seeing 
ourselves faced with the same questions, may still find in 
them not only a warning to our prejudices, but an example of 
candid thinking and of independent attachment to conscience 
and truth, so strong as almost to raise the man above his own 
prejudices. 


II Tue London Magazine AND THE QUARREL WITH Blackwood’s 


What faint reputation John Scott enjoys as a man of letters 
is connected with his brief editorship of the London Magazine. 
He was a judge of literature of no mean powers, with a taste for 
its highest excellences. Hazlitt in speaking of Byron on one 
occasion says, ‘His lordship liked the imaginative part of art, 
and so do we, and so we believe did the late Mr. John Scott.’”! 
He ranged himself early among the discerning admirers of 
Wordsworth, hailing him as the greatest poet of the age;? and 
he not only admired him, he absorbed him. He acclaimed 
Keats on his first appearance as “‘a genius that is likely to eclipse 
them all,’ and his estimate of Shelley was equally appreciative. 
His essay on the Waverley Novels is among the first to make a 
critical appraisal of those romances.‘ It is difficult to trace the 
hand of the editor with precision,“ but a good idea may be 


1 Works, Ed. Glover and Waller, XI, 496. 

2 The Champion, June 25, 1815. 

3 Jbid., March 23, 1817. 

* London Magazine, Jan. 1820. 

* Scott’s articles in the Champion are generally signed S. or ed., and in- 
clude besides political editorials reviews of poems by Walter Scott, Words- 
worth, Southey, Leign Hunt, and Keats. His contributions to the London 
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formed of his judicial poise and sense of literary perspective 
from an incidental passage in one of his attacks on Blackwood’s 
Magazine. He is here measuring the stature of Scott alongside 
of some of his prominent contemporaries, and after disposing 
of Wilson he goes on to Leigh Hunt: 


“Hunt,” he says, “permits a smallness of sou! to be apparent in all he does: 
he cannot or dare not grapple with the real elements of human nature; his 
philosophy is as petty as his taste, and poisonous in a worse way. He would 
convert life into child’s play, in which sweetmeats represent everything desir- 
able, and a surfeit is the suwmmum bonum. Instead of being malevolently 
inclined, he is really of an amiable disposition; but he is very vain, and totally 
destitute of magnanimity,— and hence it has happened that he has quite 
as often outraged merit, misrepresented character, and calumniated motive as 
any of the public writers who are known to be either venal or malignant. 
Shelley is a visionary, with a weak head and a rich imagination; and Byron, 
who has far more internal strength than any of those we have mentioned, is for 
ever playing tricks either with himself or the public; his demoniac energy, 
like that of the Pythia, is either wrought up by his own will, or altogether 
assumed as a deception. We incline to the former supposition. The author 
of the Scotch Novels appears among these perverters as if charged to restore to 
literature its health and grace, to place it again on its fair footing in society, 
legitimately associated with good manners, common sense, and sound prin- 
ciple. . . The vivacity, keenness, intelligence, and easy elegance of Sir 
Walter’s mind, as manifested in his poems, and other avowed publications, 
become sublimated into genius of a high standard in the merits of the novels; 
but the kind is not altered, the degree only is increased.*”’ 


Magazine bear no signature; sometimes the authorship is established by allu- 
sions in other places, sometimes it may be inferred, though without certainty, 
from internal evidence. There is no question that he wrote the articles in which 
Blackwood’s Magazine is assailed, whether directly or casually. These are 
“Lord Byron: his French Critics; the Newspapers; the Magazines,” May, 
1820; “Blackwood’s Magazine,” November, 1820; “The Mohock Magazine,” 
December, 1820; ‘Town Conversation,” January, 1821. With almost equal 
certainty we may ascribe to the pen of the editor the series of articles on Livng 
Authors: “The Author of the Scotch Novels,” January, 1820; “Wordsworth,” 
March, 1820; “Godwin—Chiefly as a Writer of Novels,” August, 1820; “Lord 
Byron,” January, 1821; and the reviews of Scott’s “Monastery,” May, 1820 
and “The Abbot,” October, 1820. In all probability the editor is responsible 
also for the articles on “The Spirit of French Criticism,” February, 1820, 
“Notices of Some Early French Poets,” March, 1820, and “Literature of the 
Nursery,”” November, 1820, and for the following reviews: “Henry Matthews’ 
Diary of an Invalid,” July, 1820, “Poems of Bernard Barton,” August, 1820, 
Keats’ “Lamia, Isabella, etc.” (so also conjectured by E. V. Lucas in his 
edition of Lamb, II, 305), September, 1820, ““Sbogar, the Dalmatian Brigand,” 
September, 1820, and “Our Arrears,” a group of reviews, December, 1820. 
5 Ibid., May, 1820. 
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Another slighter evidence of his perception is worth noting for 
its own sake, when in 1820 he expresses a prophetic fear that if 
the French ever take to embracing the doctrines of the Romantic 
School there will be an out-Heroding of Herod. Sound literary 
judgment was not his only qualification for editing a magazine. 
He had the tact for gathering gifted contributors and for 
eliciting from their pens the finest touches of their art. In the 
pages of the London Magazine first appeared the Essays of Elia 
and the Table Talk of Hazlitt. It may be only an accident 
that Lamb and Hazlitt, who had been writing good prose for 
many years, should both now discover that strain of rich 
recollection, that art of poetically transmuting the stuff of their 
emotional experience, which makes the distinctive charm of 
their essay style and marks an important culminating stage in 
the development of the English essay. Doubtless it was only 
Scott’s luck to obtain articles which imparted such lustre to the 
early volumes of the London, but the maintenance of the flow 
must have been owing in no small measure to the stimulus 
which the writers found in his appreciation, for Lamb, we 
know, was not otherwise given to producing regular copy for 
periodicals. 

In spite of these claims upon the gratitude of students of 
literature, the only notice which John Scott receives from its 
historians is in connection with the distressing journalistic 
quarrel which terminated in his death. As Scott has had no 
biographer, the story of the quarrel has nearly always been 
related form the point of view of his antagonists, for whom 
elaborate, eulogistic memoirs were composed in which their 
virtues were generously displayed and their errors indulgently 
glossed over. For a full account of the episode and of the 
matters leading up to it we are dependent upon Andrew Lang’s 
“Life and Letters of Lockhart,” Mrs. Oliphant’s annals of 
“William Blackwood and his Sons,’ and Mrs. Gordon’s filially 
tender biography of “‘Christopher North.”’ Each of these books is 
sedulous to minimize the blame of the person with whom it is 
concerned, and without any deliberate unfairness, two of them 
at least contrive to create the impression that about the only 
person who was seriously at fault was the poor victim. There 
is palliation for every piece of atrocious slander and unscrupu- 
lous calumny perpetrated in the pages of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
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but Scott is adjudged guilty of undue violence or even silliness 
because in his anger against the irresponsible Blackwood’s 
crew he allowed himself to use strong language; much is for- 
given to Lockhart and Wilson because of their genius, the 
sincere resistance of their honest critic has met with few sympa- 
thizers. 

But to lead up properly to the quarrel and to assess its 
merits fairly, it is necessary to review the early history of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, notorious though it may be. It forms 
a moderately important and lively, if not edifying, chapter of 
literary history. It is bound up with the fame of Coleridge 
and Wordsworth, of Keats and Leigh Hunt and Hazlitt, and it 
represents a new kind of force in periodical literature. When 
in 1817 the young publisher, William Blackwood, engaged 
John Wilson and John Gibson Lockhart to write for his new 
monthly, it was with the idea that they should do something to 
attract attention. They did so, promptly and startingly. 
Their first issue® contained a satirical skit in Biblical language 
shockingly entertaining, in which all the respectabilities of 
Edinburgh were turned into unmerciful mockery. Merriment 
and indignation strove for mastery in the minds of the good 
people when they read it. There was no denying the cleverness 
of the strokes, but at the same time it was impossible to condone, 
unless in malicious secret, the liberties taken with men of 
leading and light, to say nothing of the desecration of the 
scriptural style. The copies of the first number were torn 
eagerly from hand to hand, but when the second edition ap- 
peared it was without this popular article. To the “Chaldee 
MS” the magazine owed its initial succés de scandale, and as it 
gave rise to only one libel suit, the publisher felt that he had 
got off very prosperously. 

If all its offences had been of this sort, no one would long 
have harbored a grievance against its writers; it might have 
been treated as a harmless prank. But there was in the same 
issue another article, for which no such excuse is possible, and it 
struck the note of Blackwood’s more characteristically. This 
was a review of Coleridge’s ‘“Biographia Literaria,” abusive 


* No. 7 of the magazine, October 1817, the first six numbers having been 
edited by Pringle and Cleghorn. 
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without restraint and without principle. The book is de- 
nounced as egotistic, pretentious, hollow, and “‘from a literary 
point of view most execrable.”” There is no serious discussion 
of its ideas, but opportunities are sought for turning its views 
to ridicule. Coleridge himself is said to be impelled by “vanity, 
envy, or diseased desire of change,”’ and he is compared dis- 
paragingly with his contemporaries in every field of literature. 
In the same number appears also the first of a series of articles 
on the Cockney School of poetry. In this Leigh Hunt is 
cruelly reviled as ignorant, vulgar, irreligious, immoral, and 
obscene. Coarse as the abuse is in general, it is at times 
pointed with a diabolic venom, as when the victim is credited 
with certain lofty pretensions for the sake of heightening the 
absurdity of his shortcomings. Articles like this appeared 
frequently in the succeeding numbers. Leigh Hunt was pur- 
sued with unflagging malice, and Keats was made to suffer in 
company with him. It was in one of these essays that the 
author of Endymion was recommended to go back to his 
pots. Hazlitt was tormented with a running fire of taunts 
ending in an outrageous insult for which the publisher was com- 
pelled to pay him £300 in balm and which exasperated John 
Murray, who was the London agent for the magazine, to the 
point of breaking off his business connection with Blackwood’s. 
Let it not be supposed that the writers in this magazine were 
raging Philistines, determined to resist by fair means or foul 
the current innovations in poetry and criticism. Wilson was 
himself un unbridled romantic in temperament and practice; 
Lockhart, more under the influence of classical discipline, was 
yet responsive with the sensitiveness of youth to the stimulus 
of new beauties and new ideas. If there is one feature in which 
Blackwood’s may claim to excel its rivals, it is in quickness of 
discernment and fervor of appreciation for literary qualities 
which do not come under the accepted formulas of that day. 
It offers a refreshing antidote to the solemn, dictatorial pro- 
nouncements of the Edinburgh Review, which recognized novel 
excellences slowly and somewhat grudgingly and delivered 
its edicts with a Sinaitic unction. The pompous manner of the 
established reviews provided the younger wits with constant 
food for their mirth. While Jeffrey was saying “This will 
never do,”’ the critics in Blackwood’s were uttering Wordsworth’s 
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name with reverence, writing exalted eulogies of his poetry, 
extending their admiration even as far as “Peter Bell.” As 
against the utterly unfeeling disdain of the Edinburgh toward 
“Christabel,’”’ we find the other review responding with enthu- 
siasm to its novel beauty, speaking of Coleridge (in spite of 
their first article about him) as absolutely alone among all the 
poets of the most poetical age “in his mixture of all the awful 
and all the gentle graces of conception, in his sway of wild, 
solitary, dreamy phantasies, in his music of words and magic 
of numbers.”’ It discusses Lamb’s writings with just apprecia- 
tion, and often it even dissociates its literary judgment from its 
political prejudices. Especially noteworthy in this connection 
is its treatment of Shelley. Blackwood’s on several occasions 
laments the neglect or abuse of Shelley by reviewers. It 
expresses disagreement with his views on society but places 
him high in the rank of poets, as one destined to leave a great 
name behind him. The magazine carried its literary catho- 
licity further still. It admitted among its contents an extremely 
long report of Hazlitt’s “Lectures on the English Poets,” 
running through three numbers and concluding with a reference 


to the lecturer as “among the best, if not the very best, living 
critic on our national literature.’’ And at another time it made 


a respectful comparison of Jeffrey and Hazlitt as two foremost 
critics of the day. 

In view of this accumulated evidence of critical intelligence 
and open-mindedness, we are forced to look upon many of the 
scandalous articles as proof either of an insane, uncontrollable 
proclivity to mischief or of a well-conceived plan for maintaining 
public interest at whatever sacrifice of justice and consistency. 
As neither of these interpretations is particularly creditable 
to the editors, it does not greatly matter which of them we adopt. 
There is perhaps more in the facts to lend color to the first 
suggestion and to justify the line which Scott applies to them: 
“They do but jest—poison in jest—no offence i’ the world!” 
Leigh Hunt is almost the only writer toward whom a uni- 
form attitude is preserved. We might account for the scurri- 
lous abuse of Hazlitt as being directed solely toward his per- 
sonality considered apart from his literary talent. It is more 
dificult to understand how an editor could reconcile the 
ridicule with the panegyric in the case of Coleridge. Perhaps 
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the fun of the proceeding was that they could not be reconciled. 
Sometimes, however, the fun assumed a ghastly aspect for the 
critics themselves. 

In one of the Noctes Ambrosianae’ a certain Irishman named 
Martin was referred to as a jackass. Mr. Martin threatened 
to take legal action. The threat struck terror to the heart of 
John Wilson,—not because he was afraid to face Martin in 
court, but because he would have to acknowledge the author- 
ship of the Conversation and all that it contained. Wilson had 
been so unlucky as to introduce there an elaborate disparage- 
ment of Wordsworth, saying, for example, that Wordsworth 
often writes like an idiot, that he is in all things the reverse 
of Milton—a good man and a bad poet, with no grasp of 
understanding, not a single creation of character, not one inci- 
dent, not one tragical catastrophe. “The Excursion,” he 
says, “is the worst poem in the English language. .. And 
then how ludicrously he overrates his own powers. This we all 
do, but Wordsworth’s pride is tike that of a straw-crowned king 
of Bedlam. For example, he indited some silly lines to a hedge- 
sparrow’s nest with five eggs, and years after in a fit of exulta- 
tion told the world in another poem equally childish that the 
Address to the Sparrow was ‘one strain that will not die.’”’ 
This in itself is harsh enough, but when the circumstances are 
taken into account it becomes atrocious. Wordsworth, except 
for one or two violent exceptions during the first year, had been 
accustomed to the utmost respect in the pages of Blackwood’s; 
Wilson had been a neighbor of his in the Lake country and had 
always professed the warmest admiration for his character and 
his poetry, and shortly before the appearance of this attack he 
had been hospitably entertained under Wordsworth’s roof. 
There is no hint of provocation for Wilson’s conduct. To make 
matters worse still, he had taken a needless fling at the poetry 
of Sir Walter Scott, to whom he was indebted for many impor- 
tant kindnesses, some of them quite recent. And now loomed 
up the menace of exposure! Wilson was in an agony of shame 
and mortification. He foresaw death to his honor and happi- 
ness as an instant consequence. Replying to a communication 
on the subject from Blackwood, he writes: “On reading your 


? September, 1825. 
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enclosures I was seized with a trembling and shivering fit, and 
was deadly sick for some hours. . . To own that article is for 
a thousand reasons impossible. It would involve me in lies 
abhorrent to my nature. I would rather die this evening. 
Remember how with Hunt I was willing to come forward; here 
it is death to do so. . . This avowal would be fatal to my 
character, my peace, to existence. . . Were I to go to London 
it would be to throw myself into the Thames. .. Lying 
or dishonor are to me death... If I must avow myself I 
will not survive it.’ All these ejaculations in a single letter 
testify to a very highly developed sense of honor not deducible 
from the original action. After all, it must be remembered, 
Wilson was Professor of Moral Philosophy atthe University of 
Edinburgh. His life and reputation were for the minute 
saved by the helpful pen of Lockhart, who inserted a fulsome 
eulogy of Martin in the next number of the magazine which 
placated that worthy and induced him to call things off. 

This affair took place some years after the periodical was 
supposed to have given over its wild pranks, but from beginning 
to end it is thoroughly typical of the methods of its earlier 
years. First a slashing blow at some character or reputation, 
wringing a cry of pain or wrath from the victim, then a skilful 
and soothing application of balm (sometimes financial), or, if 
desired, a further twist of the inquisitorial screws. The process 
might be repeated until either the players or the spectators grew 
weary of the game. The device for keeping up the fun was in 
the elusive, tantalizing disguises of the contributors. Under 
different signatures Lockhart might safely attack and eulogize 
the same person, or he might employ a new signature to give 
additional authority to a view he had already expressed, or he 
might disown the entire business in some book that he was 
writing, such as ‘“‘Peter’s Letters to His Kinsfolk.’’ Contributors 
might use one another’s pseudonyms the more easily to befuddle 
the reader and draw him off the scent. They might even take 
liberties with real names. Thus they made the reputation of a 
certain dentist of Glasgow by fathering upon him a series of 
clever contributions in verse, and he too was in time convinced 
that he was the author to the extent of accepting a testimonial 


§ Mrs. Oliphant, “William Blackwood and his Sons,” I, 281-2. 
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dinner from a literary society of Liverpool.’ The case of James 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, is even more striking. In his 
“Memoirs” Hogg tells how he tried to draw information from 
Lockhart about the authorship of the articles, and how Lock- 
hart with a solemn face would mention any name that occurred 
to him, which being spread broadcast by the shepherd, got him 
the reputation of the greatest liar in Edinburgh. At last 
thinking that he had caught on to their trick of never denying 
anything they had not written and never acknowledging 
anything they had, he supposed he would be safe if he signed 
his proper name to anything he published. ‘But as soon,” he 
says, ‘as the rascals perceived this, they signed my name as 
fast as I did. They then continued the incomparable ‘Noctes 
Ambrosianae’ for the sole purpose of putting all the sentiments 
into the Shepherd’s mouth which they durst not avowedly say 
themselves, and these, too, often applying to my best friends.” 
The hoaxing of the ““Odontist’”’ and Shepherd is merely amusing, 
but the joke is carried beyond the limits of decency when some 
one writes a letter to Leigh Hunt accepting responsibility for the 
Cockney School articles and signs it with the name of a man 
who had himself been cruelly slandered in the magazine and 
was suing it for libel.'° 

Why was not the veil promptly torn from all this mystifica- 
tion? There must have been some directing spirit who could be 
held accountable for what was published. Yet even to this 
day students are unable or reluctant to fix the responsibility. 
We have seen how Lockhart and Wilson eluded efforts to pin 
them down in the case of their own essays; as regards the general 
management of the periodical they totally and repeatedly 
disclaimed any connection with it, and their biographers have 
accepted their protestations. When Blackwood himself was 
appealed to for redress, he pleaded that he was at the mercy 
of the young men who wrote for him and that he himself had 
scarcely had time to glance at the contents. To prove his 
sincerity he offered the pages of his periodical to any admirers 
of the injured gentlemen, Leigh Hunt for example, who wished 
to write in vindication of them. But one at least of these 


* Mrs. Gordon, “Christopher North,” chap. viii. 
1° Ibid. 
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three men must have been directly to blame, and in view of the 
entanglements which followed, it is of some interest to ascertain 
which one. The likelihood is that Blackwood always reserved 
for himself an important voice in the control, but that in the 
early years he allowed himself to be guided in his editorial 
policy by his two great allies. If proof were needed of the 
influence exercised by Lockhart and Wilson over the publisher, 
much could be adduced from their letters. And it is more than 
informal influence that these letters at times suggest. Why 
should Lockhart write to a correspondent in Wales inviting 
contributions and boasting to him of Walter Scott’s interest in the 
magazine?" And why, when Murray is disturbed by some 
particularly vicious piece of abuse, should Lockhart and Wilson 
jointly write in defence of the general policy of the magazine 
and at the same time promise that nothing reprehensible would 
appear in the future? Lockhart, about this time, refers to an 
agreement which he and Wilson had made with the publishers, 
by which they were to receive £500 for editing the magazine 
for one year.” The fact that this is the only existing allusion 
to the engagement and that both men in after life hotly denied 
that they had at any time received a penny for editorial work, 
has dictated the inference that the proposal was never carried 
out and induced the apologists of the various persons concerned 
to set aside altogether the evidence in the letters pointing to the 
direct authority assumed by Lockhart and Wilson during a 
certain period, even if it was very brief. 

There was one occasion when the two gentlemen practically 
delivered themselves into the hands of their enemies. Some 
one published an anonymous pamphlet entitled ‘“Hypocricy Un- 
veiled and Calumny Detected in a review of Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine,”’ full of abuse against the writers of the 
periodical but mentioning no names. It now appeared what 
sensitive and high-spirited natures they were, resenting pay- 
ment in their own coin, brooking no taint or aspersion upon 
their character. Both Lockhart and Wilson sent a challenge 
to the anonymous writer through his publisher, but the latter, 
having succeeded in drawing the offenders into the open, dis- 


4 Mrs. Oliphant, of. cét., I, 187-9. - 


8 Tbid., 162-7. 
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creetly preserved his incognito. Two years passed before 
another occasion occurred for the display of their chivalrous 
sense of honor, this time with tragic consequences. 

In the May (1820) number of the London Magazine there are 
some discriminating remarks on the virtues and vices of Black- 
wood’s. The editor, it should be noticed, was attached by no 
close bonds to any of Blackwood’s victims, among whom Hazlitt 
was his only contributor. With Leigh Hunt he had never 
felt any sympathy, either political or literary; his admiration of 
Keats’s poetry was dissociated from personal interest. He had 
not himself been touched in its pages, so that whatever he 
might have to say about the periodical would not be likely to be 
actuated by vindictive motives. In the present article he under- 
takes to inform his own readers as to what qualities of his rival 
he will refrain from imitating. Here are some of them: 


We should reject the mean insincerity and vulgar slander of Z, destroying 
whatever there might otherwise be of justice in some of his strictures, and alto- 
gether disgracing the principles of integrity and good taste for the honor of 
which he professes to be zealous. . . We disclaim a right to encroach on the 
mountebank but tedious farce carried on with the Ettrick Shepherd. Mr. 
Hogg, with singular good nature, seems to have consented to act the part of 
Blackwood’s Mr. Merryman; and in this capacity he submits to degrading and 
insulting treatment, and exposes himself in a ridiculous light for the sake 
of raising a horse-laugh amongst the subscribers. . . The indecency of per- 
sonalities and the unmanliness of retractions we mean to respect as belonging to 
our Scotch friends:—also the pleasures of caning and being caned, or cudgelling 
and being cudgelled; item, the magnanimous expedient of purchasing immunity 
for admitted calumny. Finally, and in order to make their minds easy, we 
seriously assure them that we shall never seek to transport into our pages 
from theirs that recklessness and levity in regard to truth and consistency 
which pervades their departments of political argument and sometimes of 
literary criticism; qualities which afford convincing evidence that the writers 
think nothing of less consequence than their own convictions, which might 
easily be shown to be totally different from the tenor of many of their essays. 


With characteristic fairness the article then balances against 
its faults the good qualities of the magazine, which it calls one 
of the cleverest and most talented of the day: 


Its principal recommendation is a spirit of life not usually characterizing 
such publications. Generally speaking, it has done important service to the 
cause of taste and truth by its poetical criticisms; indeed, before its appearance 
there was no periodical work whatever, belonging to any part of the United 
Kingdom, that could be looked to for a decent judgment on poetry. . . Black- 
wood’s Magazine has distinguished itself by a just and quick feeling of the 
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elements of poetical beauty and power; it has vindicated with ability, energy, 
and effect several neglected and calumniated but highly deserving poetical 
reputations; it has shown much skill and sensibility in displaying the finer and 
rarer of those rainbow hues that play in the “plighted clouds” of genuine 
poesy, the subtleness and delicacy of which causes them to escape the grosser 
vision of the critics that take the lead in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews on 
such subjects. This magazine, too, has in some measure vindicated the national 
character, which had become seriously compromised in flippant and ignorant 
attacks, so frequently made in certain popular journals, on the most exalted 
literary names of the continent. But if we go on much further, we shall balance 
the creditor against the debtor side of the account; and this would be, after 
all, incorrect. On the whole, then, and in conclusion, we pronounce, with be- 
coming and appropriate dogmatism, that Blackwood’s Magasine is a clever pro- 
duction which we would rather read than write: more amusing than respectable, 
and often amusing at the expense of those qualities that confer respectability; 
that, nevertheless, its faults, gross as they are, bear the character of whims and 
flights rather than of radical vices. 


This description, it will be admitted, is not only fair, but 
exceedingly good-natured. Six months later,” however, the 
editor launches an attack in a style of uncompromising de- 
nunciation. He speaks of the “regular plan of fraud,” “cunning 
impositions,”’ “‘violations of the most sacred rules of honorable 
intercourse in society,” “low remorseless outrages on reputation 
and truth,” “duplicity and treachery as mean and grovelling as 
their scurrility has been foul and venomous.” He points 
directly at Lockhart. He accuses him of surpassing everything 
in the annals of disgraceful publication and from motives 
of cunning sordidness and black malignity. Finally he accuses 
him of signing a statement that he is not the editor of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, though it is well known that under the 
assumed name of Christopher North he is its editor. The 
charge is as scathing and provocative as the writer’s command 
of direct expression can make it. 

The vehemence of this onslaught has been deplored by Mr. 
Andrew Lang and others. While recognizing that John Scott 
had much right on his side, Lang refuses to regard the affair 
too ardently. What is called a system of fraud, he believes, 
did not deceive any one; some of the persons whom Scott 
defends might have been left to look after themselves; a num- 
ber of the offences laid at his door Lockhart was innocent of, 


8 Blackwood’s Magazine, Nov. 1820; The Mohock Magazine, Dec. 1820; 
Town Conversation: The Mohocks, Jan. 1821. 
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notably the charge of lying with regard to the editorship and 
the attack on Coleridge. He maintains that Lockhart’s con- 
nection with the magazine was at that time very slight, and in 
fact there was very little scandal stirring in its pages. We are 
given to understand that the London Magazine was going 
out of its way to look for trouble and that its editor fancied 
he had hit on a popular vein of writing.“* But perhaps when 
excuses are so easily prowded for the offenders, it is legitimate 
to enter a plea in behalf of the man who attempted to execute 
justice. Why should Scott not be credited with sincerity in 
believing that the good name of literature was concerned in the 
abatement of a nuisance? That he was not warming up stale 
quarrels is clear from his reference to the “‘still renewed spec- 
tacle of outrage” in recent issues. From the same number 
which professes to have no personal feeling with regard to 
Keats, Hunt, and Hazlitt and even contains some qualified 
sympathy and appreciation for Keats, Scott quotes some of the 
coarsest doggerel directed against the poet.“ The evidence of 
reform was not obvious to the careful reader. Even five years 
later there was to occur the ignominious affair of Mr. Martin 
described above. It is true that Lockhart had been shamed by 
Sir Walter into a gradual withdrawal from Blackwood’s cabinet, 
but how was any one to know it? His spirit and his pseu- 
donyms survived, and his contributions had not ceased com- 
pletely. 

One of the curious features of the situation, and one which 
cannot be left out of the account, is that for his friends Lockhart 
was the soul of chivalry and honor. The esteem of his high- 
minded father-in-law stands unshakably to his credit. And so, 
on being confronted with the accusations of the London Maga- 
zine, he felt it imperative to clear his character. He sent a 
letter to his friend Chrystie in London asking him to demand 
satisfaction from the editor of the magazine. The negotiations 
which followed are too tangled to be capable of clear statement 
in a brief space. Andrew Lang describes them with sufficient 
fullness,” with his customary inclination, however, to find 

™ “Life and Letters of John Lockhart,” chap. ix. 

“ Blackwood’s Magazine, September, 1820; London Magazine, Dec. 1820. 

% Cf. also the statement by John Scott prefixed to the London Magasine, 
Feb., 1821. 
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flaws in the conduct of John Scott. The essential point to me 
seems that, before acknowledging Lockhart’s right to demand 
satisfaction for injuries, Scott insisted that the latter declare 
upon his honor “that he had never derived money from any 
connection, direct or indirect, with the management of Black- 
wood’s Magazine; and that he had never stood in a situation 
giving him, directly or indirectly, a pecuniary interest in its 
sale.” To the wording of this demand Lockhart objected, and 
as a matter of right refused to make the denial, so Scott declared 
the affair terminated. Lockhart thereupon wrote to Scott that 
he considered him ‘‘a liar and a scoundrel” and posted him in 
the press. But the statement which appeared in the newspaper 
contains the denial that “he derived, or ever did derive, any 
emolument from the management” and declares in its last 
sentence that “the first copy of this statement was sent to Mr. 
Scott, with a notification that Mr. Lockhart intended leaving 
London within twenty-four hours of the time of his receiving 
it.’ Here is a palpable misstatement which Andrew Lang, 
who is constantly impugning the correctness of Scott’s conduct 
on the score of punctilio, explains away as an oversight—an 
oversight so flagrant that Scott should have known it to be 
such. Lang’s explanation successfully clears Lockhart from the 
suspicious appearances, though it argues a terribly excited 
state of mind on the part of the latter that he should have over- 
looked the significance of a declaration on which the whole 
weight of the quarrel rested. This error (and I speak with 
diffidence on a subject so far out of my experience) is much more 
serious than any Scott was guilty of, whose worst mistake, if I 
follow Mr. Lang, is that the man he first chose for his second, 
the witty and humane Horatio Smith, was not of a bellicose 
disposition and showed a tendency to mess up the proceedings. 
And perhaps Scott himself was not too eager for a meeting. 
But Lang even tries to turn Lockhart’s crucial blunder into a 
point against Scott; he seems to think that it was Scott’s 
business to look for honorable explanations of his adversary’s 
behavior. Is it not obvious, however, that with such an opinion 
as he already had of Lockhart, the action would have impressed 
him as eminently characteristic? Was it not in keeping with 
the notorious methods of the editors of Blackwood’s? He felt 
called upon to issue a counter-statement taking full advantage 
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of the opening offered by Lockhart’s blunder and renewing his 
former charges. To cut the story short, in the correspondence 
that followed Chrystie managed to assume the quarrel upon 
himself and to provoke a challenge from Scott. A meeting 
was arranged and, because of bad management on the part of 
the seconds, ended more tragically than was usual with such 
meetings. The duel was fought at night, and Scott not being able 
to observe that Chrystie, whose behavior in all these proceed- 
ings was above reproach, had fired his shot into the air, took 
deliberate aim and missed. Another exchange of shots was 
called for, and this time Chrystie’s second insisted on his 
firing directly, in self-defense. On February 27, 1821, John 
Scott died as a result of the wound which he received, and the 
London Magazine was deprived almost at the beginning of its 
career of an editor who had given promise of making it as 
brilliant as Blackwood’s and far more steady and respectable. 
JacosB ZEITLIN 
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TRACES OF ENGLISH INFLUENCES IN FREILIG- 
RATH’S POLITICAL AND SOCIAL LYRICS 


Hardly any German poet of the nineteenth century studied 
English literature with such diligence and thoroughness as 
Ferdinand Freiligrath, the poet of the German revolution. 
The works of Milton, Goldsmith, and Scott! were his constant 
companions during his school years; and the endeavor to 
acquaint the German public with the best productions of 
English and American poetry dominated his literary activities 
throughout his life. As translator, anthologist, and editor of 
English literature he deserves the highest praise; and several 
poets such as Thomas Hood, Felicia Hemans, and Alfred 
Tennyson as well as Walt Whitman and Bret Harte owe their 
first introduction into Germany to his untiring efforts. 

Not only was he prepossessed in favor of English literature 
but he showed also a somewhat sentimental predilection for 
the English people—a feeling which was, however, quite 
general among German liberals during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. The inhabitants of his native province, 
Westphalia, he considered more closely related to the Anglo- 
Saxons than any other German tribe,’ and in a letter to a 
friend we find the following burst of Anglomania: “Das eng- 
lische Leben und Weben, Volk, Literatur und Handel hat 
mich immer michtig angezogen, und die Thrinen standen mir 
in den Augen, als ich vor drei Monaten den dickleibigen Bata- 
vier mit seiner Fracht bestaubmintelter Séhne und beschlei- 
erter Téchter Albions die Maas hinabdampfen sah.’* Later 
he was obliged to spend a number of years in England as a 
political refugee. 

It may, therefore, be assumed that English poets exercised 
a lasting influence on Freiligrath’s own productions. He 
himself says in a letter of 1833: “Ich wiisste, unsere eigne aus- 
genommen, keine neuere Sprache, deren Literatur mich so 
mannigfach angeregt hatte, als gerade die englische.”* Yet 


! Buchner, W., Ferdinand Freiligraih. 2 vols., Lahr, 1882. Vol. I, pp. 38f, 
148f. 

* Ibid., p. 410. 

8 Ibid., p. 227. 

* Ibid., p. 113. 
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literary investigation has so far failed to trace English influ- 
ences upon our poet. 

My original intention was to investigate the subject in its 
broadest sense; but that would have necessitated a thorough 
study of English literature from the middle of the eighteenth 
to the middle of the nineteenth century. I, therefore, limited 
my research to the political and social lyric; and even this field 
proved to be so extensive that the third part of this paper 
should be considered only as a preliminary survey. Neverthe- 
less I believe that my conclusions, so far as they go, are fairly 
definite and final. 


FREILIGRATH’S DEVELOPMENT AS A POLITICAL AND SOCIAL POET 

Various investigators of this subject have stated that 
English poets were instrumental in turning Freiligrath from 
exotic to political and social poetry. Richter says: “Bei diesem 
jahen Ubergang Freiligraths in das Lager der politischen 
Dichter darf man wohl nach Vorbildern suchen, die dem 
“‘Wiistendichter” den Weg gewiesen haben,’® and then puts 
forward the suggestion that besides Hoffmann, Prutz, and 
Herwegh mainly English and American poets pointed the way 
which Freiligrath was to follow. Petzet expresses a similar 
opinion,’ while Weddigen and Erbach boldly assert that the 
roots of Freiligrath’s political poetry may be found in Byron.’ 

I shall first attempt to prove that Freiligrath turned to 
political poetry independently of Byron or any other British 
poet. 

The year 1840 we may regard as the turning point in Frei- 
ligrath’s poetical production, though this date is chosen some- 
what arbitrarily. Until then he was under the spell of his 
exotic poetry, the necessary result of his character and natural 
gifts. This full-blooded scion of the Saxon tribe was unable to 
follow the lead of Heine’s “Buch der Lieder’’ like most of the 
other German poets of that period. The aridness of public life 

* Richter, K., Ferdinand Freiligrath als Ubersetzer. Forschungen zur 
neueren Literaturgeschichte, XI. Berlin, 1899, p. 64. 

* Petzet, C., Die Blitezeit der deutschen politischen Lyrik. Mitinchen, 
1903, pp. 183 f. 

? Weddigen, F. H. Otto, Lord Byron’s Einfluss auf die europidischen Littera- 
turen der Neuseit. Hannover, 1884, pp. 48 f. 

Erbach, W., Ferdinand Freiligraths Ubersetsungen aus dem Englischen im 
ersten Jahrzehnt seines Schaffens. Bonn, 1908, p. 137. 
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in Germany after the Napoleonic wars caused Freiligrath’s 
muse to flee into foreign lands. The struggle for existence 
in the tropics, the enslavement of the negroes, the conquest 
of the American West, the fight of the seafaring people against 
wind and water—such were the pictures that engaged the 
imagination of our poet. But Freiligrath was well aware that 
_ this kind of poetry could not satisfy a true poet for any length 
of time. In 1841 he wrote: “Meine Kameele und Neger sind 
nun freilich, Gott seis geklagt, auch just nichts Ewiges und 
Bleibendes, an dem man sich in die Héhe ranken kénnte, aber 
wenn der liebe Gott nur etwas mehr freien Odem und ein gut 
Theil weniger Sorgen giebt, als ich jetzt habe, so denk ich noch 
was Tiichtiges zu leisten.”* He commenced, therefore, to 
look for new inspiration within the borders of the fatherland. 
As early as 1839 he had sung in his “Freistuhl zu Dortmund”: 

Den Boden wechselnd, die Gesinnung nicht, 

Wiahlt er die rote Erde fiir die gelbe! 

Die Palme dorrt, der Wiistenstaub verweht:- 


Ans Herz der Heimat wirft sich der Poet, 
Ein anderer und doch derselbe! 


And two years later in “Auch eine Rheinsage’”’ he definitely 
abandoned his ““Léwen- und Wiistenpoesie’’: 

Zum Teufel die Kameele, 

Zum Teufel auch die Leun! 

Es rauscht durch meine Seele 

Der alte deutsche Rhein! 

Er rauscht mir um die Stirne 

Mit Wein- und Eichenlaub; 

Er wischt mir aus dem Hirne 

Verjahrten Wiistenstaub. 


But he struggled in vain to rid his mind of the glowing pictures 
of the tropics and to find in the sober surroundings of his 
native country new motifs for his muse, until he turned—after 
several unproductive years—to political poetry. This change, 
however, was not brought about by English political poets 
but by the unbearable political conditions of his country to 
which the poet’s eyes were opened in the course of his famous 
literary controversy with Herwegh. While there are, as we 
shall see later on, unmistakable signs of English influences 


* Buchner, op. cit., I, p. 411. 
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present in his political poems that originated in the years 
1843 and 1844, every student of Freiligrath will have to admit 
that they are insignificant if we take into account the over- 
whelming influence of contemporary German political poetry. 

But the most convincing proof of all we find in the fact 
that Freiligrath, before he devoted his pen to the struggle 
for German union and freedom, had not yet written or trans- 
lated a single political poem, although there were many such 
among the works of the British poets whom he introduced to 
his countrymen in selected German renderings. During the 
period of his exotic poetry and the unproductive years following 
this period he did not show the slightest interest in or under- 
standing for politics. Neither the Greek songs of Byron nor 
Burns’s hymns of the great French revolution could stimulate 
his imagination, despite the fact that both the Greek war of 
independence and another French revolution occurred during 
the period of his adolescence. 

Our argument is further supported by the circumstance that 
during the period of transition Freiligrath busied himself much 
less with British poetry than ever before or afterwards. To 
be sure, he translated at that time Hemans’ poems and ac- 
quainted his countrymen with Tennyson, but these two could 
not have had the slightest influence on his political opinions. 
Even in his letters we find but few references to English litera- 
ture during those years. 

To what extent the poet was influenced by English lyrics 
after he had turned to political poetry I shall try to show in 
the second and third parts of this paper. This is, however, 
the proper place for correcting the erroneous impression that 
in later years English influences manifested themselves again 
in leading the poet to social poetry. 

Richter advances the view that nearly all of Freiligrath’s 
social poems were shaped after English models. But in most 
cases he merely hints at such a connection, and where he tries 
to give proof he is easily confuted. 

In speaking of the two social poems of the ‘“‘Glaubensbe- 
kenntnis” Richter says: “Freiligraths eigne Gedichte ‘Vom 
Harze’ und ‘Aus dem schlesischen Gebirge’ weisen in der ganzen 
Art der Behandlung zu grosse Ahnlichkeit mit (Thomas Hood’s) 
‘The Song of the Shirt’ und ‘The Bridge of Sighs’ auf. Immer 
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ist der Ausgangspunkt ein wirkliches Ereignis, an das der 
Dichter allgemeine Betrachtungen ankniipft, und der Vorwurf 
aller vier Gedichte ist der Gegensatz zwischen den sorglos in 
Freuden Dahinlebenden und den von Sorge Verzehrten, oft 
durch jene in den Tod Getriebenen.’”*® Both these statements 
are erroneous, for a comparison of the four poems reveals the 
fact that in “The Song of the Shirt” and “Aus dem schlesischen 
Gebirge”’ no actual occurrence serves as a starting point, while 
the alleged motif of social contrasts is not present in any of the 
poems save for a passing allusion in ““The Song of the Shirt.” 

Elsewhere Richter says about the following passage in 
Tennyson’s “Lady Clara Vere de Vere’’: 


Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 

*Tis only noble to be good. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood 


“Wer gediichte da nicht an die Freiligrathschen politischen 
Lieder, die in immer neuen Varianten diesem Gedanken Aus- 
druck geben!” But in spite of the fact that this thought 
must have struck a sympathetic chord in Freiligrath we do not 
find it in any of the poet’s own songs, but only in his translation 
of Burns’s “Is there for honest poverty,” which probably was 
Tennyson’s model. 

We must likewise decline to accept Richter’s opinion that 
Freiligrath’s “Von unten auf” and ‘“‘Requiescat” treat the same 
subject as Burns’s “Is there for honest poverty.”™ The latter 
is simply a hymn on the valor of the common man, without 
the slightest “Tendenz.” ‘“‘Requiescat” on the other hand 
puts forward the socialistic argument that the brain-worker 
also is nothing but a proletarian; while ‘““Von unten auf” points 
out the contrast between the proletariat and the upper classes. 

Finally Richter thinks that it was the influence of Hood 
and others which led Freiligrath, during his first sojourn in 
London (1846-1848), wholly upon the field of the social lyric; 
and that after his return to Germany, though he did not yet 
dissociate himself from the political movement, he was never- 


* Richter, op. cit., p. 78. 
10 Tbid., p. 74. 
" Ibid., pp. 65 f. 
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theless chiefly interested in social poetry and folklore. The 
fact is that Freiligrath, after his return from England, played a 
leading part in the Rhenish revolutionary movement and only 
then reached the height of his activity as a political poet. 

Coar, who apparently depends on Richter, expresses himself 
even more drastically: “In the dark days of the reactionary 
movement which followed in the footsteps of the revolution, 
the central thought of democracy gradually lost its hold on the 
imagination of the poet. Its place was taken by the thought of 
the material misery and unmerited squalor of the working 
classes. Freiligrath forgot that one class cannot constitute 
the people. The poems of Thomas Hood ate into his heart and 
seared his imagination. Revolution descended from its high 
estate.””™ 

To refute Coar’s and Richter’s statements it is sufficient to 
sketch briefly Freiligrath’s development as a social poet. The 
“‘Glaubensbekenntnis” (1844) contained only a few scattered 
social notes, but with his collection “Ca ira’”’ (1846) Freiligrath 
entered the arena of the class struggle. An influence of Hood 


is out of the question. To be sure the poems of the English- 
man show up the defects of the social order with almost brutal 
straightforwardness, but they carefully refrain from instigating 
the oppressed to revolt against their oppressors. They are in 
substance an appeal to the rich to allay the sufferings of the 
lower classes: 


In poverty, hunger and dirt; 

And still with a voice of dolorous pitch— 
Would that its tone could reach the rich!— 
She sang this “Song of the Shirt”! 


And yet, oh yet, that many a Dame 
Would dream the Lady’s Dream! 


(a dream in which the lady is shown the misery of the masses). 
While it is true that Freiligrath during his first stay in London 


8 Jbid., pp. 79 f. 

% Coar, J. E., Siudies in German Literature in the Nineteenth Century, 
New York, 1903, p. 223. See also the statement by P. Zaunert in his introduc- 
tion to Freiligrath’s Werke, Leipzig, 1912, p. 13. 

™ A passage from a letter of Thomas Hood to Sir Robert Peel shows clearly 
that the writer of the “Song of the Shirt” never intended to preach revolution- 
ary socialism: “Certain classes at poles of society are already too far asunder; 
it should be the duty of our writers to draw them nearer by kindly attraction, 
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translated several of Hood’s poems, he himself produced only 
one social poem, “Irland,” which does not show any relation to 
Hood’s poetry. The uprising of the German people caused the 
poet to abandon social poetry altogether. He was thenceforth 
the “trumpeter of the revolution,” a purely political poet in 
whose mighty hymns we seldom find a social note. Richter 
and Coar have, as we have seen, turned things upside down. 
Freiligrath did not give up his revolutionary ideals to become 
the poet of the working-class; on the contrary he ceased to be 
the latter when the political struggle of 1848-1849 gave him 
the opportunity to develop his poetical talent to a height 
heretofore unknown in the field of political poetry. After all 
hope for a victorious outcome of the revolution was gone, we 
find him again translating several poems of Hood, but his own 
muse was not stimulated thereby. 

In this connection attention must be called to a curious 
misstatement by Weddingen. He labels the translations of 
certain poems of Bryant, Burns, Campell, and Hood “the 
passionate outbursts of a furious, deluded revolutionist.’”™ 


A political opponent of Freiligrath might conceivably speak 
thus of the poet’s own productions, but to characterize mere 
translations in such terms is to ignore the facts in the case and to 
show, besides, a lack of understanding of the originals. 


EXTERNAL EVIDENCES OF ENGLISH INFLUENCES 

Although the evidence shows that Freiligrath’s political 
and social poetry was not primarily inspired by English models, 
we may freely admit that after Freiligrath, following his own 
bent, had turned to political poetry, he was inspired frequently 
by British poets. His political conviction, his longing for a 
democratic and united Germany, as expressed in the poems of 
the “Glaubensbekenntnis,” was doubtless genuine; yet it was 
not based on intellectual deliberation, but on emotional impulse. 
He was ignorant of the historical causes of the political condi- 
tions, and for some time he was dependent upon others for his 





not to aggravate the existing repulsion, and place a wider moral gulf between 
Rich and Poor, with Hate on the one side and Fear on the other.” (Jerrold, 
W., Thomas Hood: His Life and Times. New York, 1909, p. 392.) 

% Weddigen, O., F. Freiligrath als Vermittler englischer und franzésischer 
Dichtung. Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen. 
LXVI, p. 7. 
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political opinions. Moreover, he could not, like Herwegh or 
Sallet, make poems out of political catch-words; and in German 
history he found nothing that could, for instance, be compared 
to the heroic struggle of the Irish which Moore glorified in his 
“Trish Melodies.” It is, therefore, quite probable that Freilig- 
rath turned anew to English lyrics for inspiration and for new 
motives; that is suggested by the numerous translations, the 
selection of topics, and the wording of his thoughts. 

The translations of political and social poems demand at 
least brief consideration, because Freiligrath gave them a place 
among his own productions. 

Burns’ “For a’ that and a’ that” he rendered with such 
unsurpassed mastery that its refrain ““Trotz alledem” became 
a familiar phrase in the German language. It does not, as 
already mentioned, indicate a definite political conviction, but 
contrasts the real worth of a free though poor man with a 
worthless “‘birkie, ca’d a lord.” Freiligrath used the form of 
this poem for one of his revolutionary songs, just as we also 
find the “‘for a’ that”’ frequently in Burns’ poems. 

The second of the British poems which found a place among 
the German poet’s political lyrics possesses none of the charm of 
Burns’s famous song, but it contains a thought that could not 
fail to fascinate a German liberal of that period. It is Camp- 
bell’s “Ode to the Germans,” apparently suggested by the 
passage of the Reform Bill in 1832. Britannia calls upon her 
sister Alemannia, the inventor of the powder, the clock, and the 
art of printing to break “‘the chains of tyranny.” 

Ebenezer Elliott’s ““The Tree of Revelin” is a warning to the 
princes without any thought of revolution and is in consonance 
with Freiligrath’s own feeling at that period. A similar ten- 
dency is shown by another translation, that of “The Winds” 
by W. C. Bryant. 

The collection “Ca ira” does not contain translations, but 
the social part of the two collections ‘‘Neuere politische und 
soziale Gedichte’”’ consists almost entirely of such: one from the 
French of Pierre Dupont, five from Thomas Hood, and three 
from Barry Cornwall. What has been said of the poems of 
Hood in the first part of this paper applies also to those 
of Barry Cornwall. They try to excite the pity of the rich by 
pointing out the evils of the social order. They do not express 
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any revolutionary thoughts; only once, in ““The Poor-House,” 
Cornwall hears already the sound of the “rebel drum” as a 
result of the indifference of the upper classes. 

Besides these translations we have numerous other indica- 
tions of Freiligrath’s study of English poetry during the years 
before the revolution. 

In “Aus Spanien” he says about the poet in general: 


Er beugt sein Knie dem Helden Bonaparte 
Und hért mit Ziirnen d’Enghiens Todesschrei! 


This refers in all probability to Wordsworth’s Elegy upon the 
duke’s execution; for Wordsworth is, so far I know, the only 
poet who uses this motif. 

The second part of the ‘“‘Glaubensbekenntnis” is introduced 
by a quotation from Felicia Hemans’s ‘““The Forest Sanctuary.” 
In his “Auch ein Walpurgisnachtstraum” the poet uses charac- 
ters of Shakespeare’s “Midsummer Nights Dream”; and in 
“Hamlet” he compares Germany to Hamlet and Kotzebue to 
Polonius. Similarly in the poem “Im Irrenhause” the insane 
Censor is compared to Macbeth 

The motif for his “Eispalast’”’ Freiligrath borrowed, as he 
admits himself in a footnote, from the first of Moore’s “Fables 
for the Holy Alliance.” Although our poet treats the story 
more generally and not satirically like Moore, he follows his 
model in several instances quite closely. 

“Der Adler auf dem Miauseturm,” in which Freiligrath con- 
siders timely topics in connection with the old legend of the cruel 
bishop Hatto, was perhaps suggested by Southey’s “‘God’s 
judgment on a wicked bishop’’; in the treatment of the subject, 
however, we find no traces of Southey. 

The comparison of the struggle for freedom to the rushing of 
the wind is another motif of English origin that we find re- 
peatedly in Freiligrath’s political poems. It has been used by 
Byron, Shelley, Moore, and Elliott. 

In the last stanza of “Irland” the German poet speaks of 
Erin 


Mehr noch, als Harold-Byrons Rom, 
Die Niobe der Nationen. 
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He refers here to line LX XIX of the fourth canto of “Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ where Byron says of Rome: 


The Niobe of nations! there she stands, 
Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe. 


In the poem “Am Birkenbaum”’ the author relates how he 
translated Byron’s Mazeppa on a hunting trip: 
Mein Jagdgenosse, mein Byron, komm her!— 


Und er nimmt seinen Waidsack and langt sie herfiir, 
Die ihn Sfters begleitete schon, 

Die héchst unwiird’ge auf Lischpapier, 

Die Zwickauer Edition. 

Den Mazeppa hat er sich aufgeschlagen: 

Muss sehn, ob ich’s deutsch nur reimen kann! 
Mégen immer die andern lachen und sagen: 

Ha, ha, der lateinische Jagersmann! 


In another stanza he compares the Westphalian heath to the 
Russian steppe over which Mazeppa gallops. This heath is 
the scene of the mystical battle around the birch-tree which is 
the nucleus of the poem. 

In addition we find in Freiligrath’s political lyrics a number 
of references to England in general, most of them laudatory. 
But in view of the fact that the English constitution was the 
ideal and the goal of German liberalism in that day, the number 
of such references seems rather inconsiderable. 

In the poem “Ein Kindermirchen” the poet says of Ernst 
August, the son of George III of England, who at his accession 
to the throne of Hannover set aside the constitution: 

Der Konig Einaug’ wars—ich kann ihn nennen! 
Von einer Insel kam er gross und frei. 


Du lieber Gott, da hatt’ er lernen kénnen, 
Wie dass ein Volk kein Hundejunge sei! 


For the ‘“Glaubensbekenntnis” Freiligrath uses as motto 
a quotation from Chamisso’s letters: ‘“‘Die Sachen sind, wie sie 
sind. Ich bin nicht von den Tories zu den Whigs iiberge- 
gangen, aber als ich die Augen iiber mich 6ffnete, war ich ein 
Whig.” 

In the poem “Springer” we read: 


Kein fliichtig Haupt hat Engelland 
Von seiner Schwelle noch gewiesen. 
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and similarly in “Ein Weihnachtslied fiir meine Kinder:”’ 
Vielleicht aufs neu umfingt sie treu 
Alt-Englands werter Boden— 

In “Nach England” the poet describes his first voyage to 
England when his ship followed the course that once William 
the Conqueror had taken. 

Finally, in several instances Freiligrath chooses British 
topics for his political poems. In “Und noch einmal der Zopf”’ 
he discusses the habit of the Indo-British cavalry to use the 
pig-tail as a whip; in “Noch zwei Sonette”’ he wishes for Prussia 
a bad ruler like John Lackland who was forced to grant the 
Magna Charta; and in “Ihr kennt die Sitte wohl der Schotten”’ 
he tells how the Scots used to give the signal for rebellion. 
According to Richter™ he got this motif from Scott’s “Lady of 
the Lake.” 


EcHOES OF ENGLISH POETS IN FREILIGRATH’S POLITICAL 
POETRY 


I think I have succeeded in demonstrating that British poets 
neither converted Freiligrath to political poetry nor influenced 
his political ideals to any noteworthy extent. It is true that 
a close comparison of Freiligrath’s poems with those of the 
more important English political poets has revealed a number 
of parallel passages; but they are not of a nature to indicate 
anything like a real kinship of thought or feeling, they merely 
show that the German poet leaned to a certain degree on English 
poets so long as he felt his footing on the treacherous ground 
of politics to be insecure. In the measure in which his thoughts 
were absorbed by the ensuing revolution in Germany he gradu- 
ally ceased to look across the channel for inspiration. 

There are more echoes of Thomas Moore in Freiligrath’s 
political lyrics than of any other British poet. The way the 
Irish bard conceived and treated political ideas could not fail 
to touch a responsive chord in Freiligrath. 

In Moore’s “Sublime was the warning,” one of the “Irish 
Melodies,” like most of the poems referred to in the following, 
we read at the end of the first stanza: 


Nor, O, be the Shamrock of Erin forgot 
While you add to your garland the Olive of Spain! 


6 Richter, op. cit., p. 66. Several of the instances quoted on the preceding 
pages were first mentioned by Richter. 
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O Gott, welch ein Kranz wird sie glorreich dann zieren! 
All die Lauber die Vilker, im Fahnentuch fiihren! 

Die Olive des Griechen, das Kleeblatt der Iren, 

Und vor allem germanisches Eichengeflecht! 


More obvious still is the relation between Moore’s “Erin, 
O Erin” and Freiligrath’s “‘Am Baum der Menschheit dringt 


sich Bliit’ an Bliite.” Moore says in regard to Ireland: 


The nations have fallen, and thou art still young, 
Thy sun is but rising, when others are set. 


The same thought Freiligrath elaborates into three stanzas: 
Poland is already fallen, while Spain and Turkey will soon 
suffer the same fate; Germany, on the other hand, is still a 


young bud. The third stanza of Moore’s poem runs: 


Unchill’d by the rain, and unwak’d by the wind, 

The lily lies sleeping thro’ winter’s cold hour, 

Till Spring’s light touch her fetters unbind, 

And daylight and liberty bless the young flower. 
Thus Erin, oh Erin, thy winter is past, 

And the hope that lived thro’ it shall blossom at last. 


waile the sixth stanza of the German poem reads: 


Der du die Knospen auseinanderfaltest, 

O Hauch des Lenzes, weh’ auch uns heran! 

Der du der Vilker heil’ge Knospen spaltest, 

O Hauch der Freiheit, weh’ auch diese an! 

In ihrem tiefsten, stillsten Heiligtume 

O, kiiss sie auf zu Duft und Glanz und Schein— 
Herr Gott im Himmel, welche Wunderblume 
Wird einst vor allem dieses Deutschland sein! 


There are also several parallelisms that may be merely 


accidental. 


In “Dear Harp of my country” Moore draws out into day- 


light the Irish harp: 





Dear Harp of my Country! in darkness I found thee, 
The cold chain of silence had hung o’er thee long, 
When proudly, my own Island Harp, I unbound thee, 
And gave all thy chords to light, freedom, and song! 


Similarly Freiligrath unfolds the old German colors in “‘Schwarz- 
Rot-Gold:” 


In Kiimmernis und Dunkelheit, 
Da mussten wir sie bergen! 
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Nun haben wir sie doch befreit, 

Befreit aus ihren Sirgen! 

Ha, wie das blitzt und rauscht und rollt! 
Hurra, du Schwarz, du Rot, du Gold! 


Moore’s “Corruption:” 


When the last tyrant of that ill-starr’d line 
Fled from his sullied crown, and left thee free 
To found thy own eternal liberty! 


Freiligrath’s ‘‘Die Toten an die Lebenden:”’ 
Die Throne gehen in Flammen auf, die Fiirsten fliehen zum Meere! 


Und seine Zukunft bildet selbst das Volk, das souverine. 
And when Moore in “O, blame not the Bard”’ sings about 
Ireland: 


The stranger shall hear thy lament on his plains; 
The sigh of thy harp shall be sent o’er the deep. 


we seem to hear the answer in Freiligrath’s ‘‘Ireland”’: 


Der West hat mir den Schrei gebracht— 
Er trug ihn schrill bis vor mein Fenster. 


Byron seems to have had less influence on the German poet 
than Moore. To a large extent this may be explained by the 
difference in the characters of the two men. “Ein Byron ist 
Freiligrath nie gewesen” says Meyer,” in refuting Clemens 
Brentanos"* opinion that Freiligrath’s poetry is deeper than that 
of Byron. ‘“Dazu fehlte dem herzensguten, prichtigen Men- 
schen schon die dimonische Tiefe der Erfahrungen, die der brit- 
ische Lord besass. ’’Singie motifs such as the sympathy for Ireland 
and the protest against Russian supremacy in Europe prove, 
of course, nothing. Nevertheless we find here, too, several 
parallels. 

In “The Irish Avatar’’ Byron expresses his contempt for the 
submissiveness of the Irish: 


My contempt for a nation so servile, though sore, 
Which though trod like the worm will not turn upon power— 


17 Meyer, R. M., Deutsche Charaktere. Berlin, 1897, pp. 173 f. 
18 Buchner, op. cit., I, p. 358. 
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while Freiligrath in his “Irland,’”’ which resembles Byron’s 
poem in other respects too, says likewise: 

Thr aber seid blasiert und stumpf, 

Fault und verfault—euch weckt kein Wecker! 

Freiligrath’s “‘Aus Spanien” was in all probability stimu- 
lated by English lyrics, almost all of which hailed the rebellion 
of Spain against the yoke of Napoleon. Freiligrath takes his 
motif from the civil war of the forties. In the “Age of Bronze” 
and “Childe Harold” Byron calls repeatedly upon the Span- 
iards to think of the old glory and to shake off the fetters of the 
usurpers. Thus in Stanza VII of the “Age of Bronze”: 

Up! up again! undaunted Tauridor! 

The bull of Phalaris renews his roar. 
The same thought Freiligrath gives expression in “Aus Span- 
ien” though he compares the country to the bull and not to the 
tauridor: 

Noch ist es Zeit!—Noch hast Du Kraft!—Gesunde! 

Wirf Deine Quiiler, Andalusias Stier! 

The fact that Freiligrath’s “So wird es geschehen” may be 
traced back to Byron has already been stated by Ackermann.” 
Byron’s “The destruction of Sennacherib” begins: 


The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold. 


Freiligrath’s war-song starts: 
Wie der Wolf, der Assyrer, in klirrender Pracht. 


Ebenezer Elliott, the corn-law rhymer, exerted little influ- 
ence on the German poet. Two motifs used by Elliott occur 
also in Freiligrath’s works. In “They met in heaven” the poet 
arrives in heaven and finds there the great Englishmen, “who, 
battling for right, had nobly died.” The conditions on earth 
which the poets describes, arouse the wrath of the departed 
spirits. Freiligrath’s ‘Eine Seele’”’ narrates how the daughter 
of the Hessian Professor Jordan—who was innocently confined 
to prison while his daughter died—comes to the place of supreme 
happiness. There she meets the “best German dead,” who 
are indignant at the despotism of the princes. There is, 
besides, the following parallel: 


1* Ackermann, R., Lord Byron. p. 178; quoted by Erbach, op. cit., p. 137. 
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Elliott: 


Where dwell the great, 
Whom death hath freed from pain. 


Freiligrath: 


Auch der Tod, du weisst es, kann befreien. 


Freiligrath wrote this poem in the same month in which he 
translated another political poem of Elliott. 

Similarities may be found also in Elliott’s “Proletarier- 
familie in England’®’ and Freiligrath’s “Vom Harze.” In 
both cases a law is attacked—by Elliott the corn-law, by Frei- 
ligrath the hunting-law; and both poets treat the subject 
satirically, the former by the refrain: ‘““Hurra Brottax und 
England,”’ the latter b , the ironical praise: 

Es lebe, was auf Erden 
Stolziert in griiner Tracht, 


Die Walder und die Felder, 
Der Jager und die Jagd! 


It is very surprising that there are no distinct echoes from 
Burns, though Freiligrath esteemed him more highly than any 
other of the modern British poets. The chief explanation for 
this is probably to be found in the fact that the Scotchman’s 
political poems, though always liberal and progressive, rarely 
attempted to make propaganda; while Freiligrath deliberately 
put his pen at the disposal of the German democratic move- 
ment. 

Although we find in Freiligrath’s poems frequently the 
refreshing defiant note of the Scotch peasant I found only two 
cases where there is a possibility of the German poet having 
been influenced by Burns. The latter’s “Song of Death” and 
Freiligrath’s “Ein Lied vom Tode”’ strike the same chord and 
show also a certain similarity in the expression of the thought; 
both poems glorify the heroic death on the battlefield. Burns’ 
“Right of Women” starts with a survey of the political situa- 
tion in Europe before it treats of the rights of women in a 
satirical manner. Freiligrath gives in “Der Flaschenkrieg” 
(which is, however, not really a political poem) a similar intro- 


* The only edition of Elliott’s poems (London, 1833) at my disposal does 
not contain this poem. I quote, therefore, Freiligrath’s translation. 
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duction and then describes a merry battle between wine-bottles. 
In the same poem Burns employs the phrase Ca ira which we 
find frequently in Freiligrath’s works. 

Lastly we quote from Richter* a parallel between Hood’s 
“Song of the Shirt’’ and Freiligrath’s ““Aus dem schlesischen 
Gebirge.”’ In the former we read: 


Sewing at once, with double thread 
A shroud as well as a shirt! 


which is translated by Freiligrath 


Mit doppeltem Faden nih’ ich Hemd, 
Ja, Hemd und Leichentuch! 


Compare with this the lines in the German poem: 


Ich glaub’, sein Vater webt dem Kleinen 
Zum Hunger—bald das Leichentuch! 


CONCLUSION 


Freiligrath’s change to political poetry was not due to the 
influence of British poets. 

After Freiligrath had turned to political poetry he shows 
occasional dependence upon British sources in the selection of 
subjects and motifs and the wording of thoughts, but not in his 
political ideals. And even here it was apparently not Byron 
but Thomas Moore who exerted any noteworthy influence. 

The supposition that Thomas Hood’s poems caused the Ger- 
man poet to change from political to social poetry is wrong; 
but that Freiligrath had a high regard for the author of ““The 
Song of the Shirt,’ is shown by the fact that he not only trans- 
lated almost all of Hood’s social poems, but also gave them a 
place among his own productions. 

ERwIN G. GUDDE 
University of California, 1918 


™ Richter, op. cit., p. 78. 

















SIR THOMAS BROWNE AND R. L. STEVENSON 


It is a little strange that Robert Louis Stevenson, who wrote 
so freely upon writing in general and his own writing in particu- 
lar, should not have left more definite and specific record of 
the influence of the work of Sir Thomas Browne upon his own 
writing.’ References to Browne are, of course, not utterly 
lacking in Stevenson; he is mentioned, for example, in the oft- 
quoted passage in “‘A College Magazine” in which Stevenson 
describes the method by which he learned to write. Browne is 
here, however, bracketed, in the group of writers to whom 
Stevenson played the sedulous ape, with Hazlitt, Lamb, 
Wordsworth, Defoe, Hawthorne, Montaigne, Beaudelaire and 
Obermann. It is trye that Browne is spoken of again in the 
same paper, this time with Hazlitt and Ruskin, the last having 
cast upon him merely “‘a passing spell,” as the inspiration of the 
successive drafts of ‘The Vanity of Morals’’; but these ‘““monkey 
tricks” are followed by others, in prose and verse, which take 
for their guiding stars as oddly assorted a group of writers as 
those first mentioned. It is to be noted that neither here nor 
elsewhere is Browne singled out for particular recognition as the 
primary influence in the formation for Stevenson’s early style. 
Yet it is very much to be doubted if any one of the others could 
be shown to have anything like the direct influence which Browne 
exerted, upon the style which we think of as characteristically 
Stevensonian. The generous explanation—and with Steven- 
son the generous explanation is likely to be the correct one— 
is that Stevenson, conscious stylist though he was, was still 
not sensible of the extent or the precise direction of the influence 
of Browne.! 

Leaving aside for the moment the question of style in the 
narrower sense, reasons why the work of Browne should have 
attracted Stevenson are not far to seek. The spiritual kinship 
is unmistakable. The Shorter Catechist who still could heap 
bitter invective upon the minister of his own sect who had 


1 The writer wishes to express his hearty thanks to Professor Morris W. 
Croll, of Princeton University, who interested him in the larger problem of the 
genesis and the influence of Browne’s prose-style. Professor Croll has been 
kind enough to read the present paper in manuscript, and has offered very help- 
ful criticism. 
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attacked the memory of Father Damien found a companionable 
spirit in the seventeenth century Anglican who “could never 
hear the Ave-Mary Bell without an elevation.” It is of 
record, however, that Stevenson, after the Father Damien 
episode, deeply regretted having indulged in bitterness, even 
in this just cause. Must he not have read with entire approval 
Browne’s discussion of “that other Virtue of Charity, without 
which Faith is a mere notion, and of no existence?” Even 
Charles Lamb, we recall, was moved to take exception, in 
“Imperfect Sympathies,” to the entire lack of “common 
Antipathies” in Browne’s profession. Browne, indeed, allows 
but one limitation to his toleration: ‘My conscience would give 
me the lye if I should say I absolutely detest or hate any essence 
but the Devil;” and are we not justified in believing, to use a 
phrase of Carlyle’s on another occasion, that “the very devil 
himself he cannot hate with right orthodoxy?” In the case of 
Browne, as in that of Stevenson, the spirit of toleration belonged 
to a man upon occasion outwardly a skeptic, in matters of 
ritual, but one whose heart was deeply reverent; it is not, in 
either instance, the toleration of indifference. Moreover, both 
men unite this trait with an unmistakable fondness for preach- 
ing; Lay Morals is perhaps Stevenson’s nearest formal approach 
to Religio Medici, but, through his work, the lay preacher is 
seldom silenced for long at a time. 

It is significant that Stevenson, speaking of Walt Whitman, 
as “‘not one of those who can be deceived by familiarity,”* should 
compare him with Sir Thomas Browne, to whom also life was 
“one perpetual miracle.”’ The spirit of universal curiosity 
expressed in his own nursery rhyme, “The world is so full of 
a number of things,” is one which, very strikingly, Stevenson 
shares with Browne. There is in each case, too, a thorough- 
going optimism in spite of a curious preoccupation with the 
thought of death. The subject to which Sir Thomas Browne 
recurs again and again in Religio Medici, as well as in Urn- 
Burial, is that of man’s mortality; and it is this theme which 
unfailingly inspires him to his loftiest manner. The circum- 
stance of life-long ill health made it inevitable that Stevenson 


* Familiar Studies of Men and Books, p. 92. References to Stevenson are 
to the Biographical Edition. 
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too should recur often to this thought; but it is wholly remark- 
able that his treatment of the theme should, like Browne’s, 
contain so little of what is morbid. 

There is a keen temptation to pursue, in further detail, 
these and other parallels between the thought of Stevenson and 
that of Browne. We are concerned, however, rather with 
manner than with matter, though the two, naturally, cannot 
entirely be disassociated; Browne attracts Stevenson both as 
philosopher and as stylist. Stevenson, of course, has reiterated 
his belief that style is of primary importance in writing: “Style 
is of the essence of thinking;’”* “‘Style is the invariable mark of 
any master.’* Our purpose will be to limit our inquiry into 
the influence of Browne upon Stevenson, as closely as possible 
to the side of style rather than that of thought. 

Parenthetically it may be said, that with the evidence which 
exists of Stevenson’s familiarity with Browne, it is again sur- 
prising to observe that his discussion of “Books Which Have 
Influenced Me’® contains no mention of Religio Medici or 
any other work of Browne. The works here noted, in the 
order in which they are discussed, are Shakespeare, Dumas, 
Bunyan, the New Testament, Whitman, Herbert Spencer, 
Lewis’ Life of Goethe, Marcus Aurelius, Wordsworth and 
George Meredith. Nevertheless we are warned that the list 
may have omitted important names: “I suppose, when I am 
done, I shall find that I have forgotten much that was most 
influential, as I see I have already forgotten Thoreau, and 
Hazlitt, whose paper ‘On the Spirit of Obligations’ was a 
turning point in my life, and Penn. . . and Mitford’s Tale 
of Old Japan.” If it was thus possible for Stevenson even 
temporarily to forget Hazlitt, to whom elsewhere he has paid 
such direct tribute of admiration, surely we may suspect that 
he has omitted other significant names, and that two of these 
names are Charles Lamb and Sir Thomas Browne. 

+ Are the guiding principles of Stevenson’s style, then, 
derived in any sense from Browne? In answering this question 
it will be convenient first to refer to Stevenson’s theory of 


* Familiar Studies, p. 104. 
*“A Note on Realism,” Essays of Travel, etc., p. 278. 
5 Essays of Travel, p. 317 ff. 
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style, and then to observe how far his practice conforms to his 
theory; at the same time, we shall inquire what both theory and 
practice have in common with the work of Sir Thomas Browne. 
Fortunately, Stevenson has discussed at length his theory of 
style, in the much debated article “On Some Technical Ele- 
ments of Style in Literature,” contributed to The Contempor- 
ary Review for April, 1885.6 The general principles of style 
there enumerated are discussed under four main heads: choice of 
words, the web, the rhythm of the phrase, the contents of the 
phrase. Each of these points demands separate consideration. 

The first topic, choice of words, is dealt with briefly and in 
generalizations. Stevenson distinguishes the material with 
which the literary artist works from that which must be em- 
ployed in other departments of creative art, and points out the 
advantage and the limitation arising from this difference. 
“The first merit,’ he believes, “which attracts in the pages 
of a good writer . . . is the apt choice and contrast of the 
words employed.” Though the first merit, he holds that it is very 
far from being characteristic in equal degree of all good writers; 
indeed, writers who excel in this respect are likely to be inferior to 
the best in other aspects of style. Stevenson’s phrasing of the 
principle actuating choice of words is noteworthy: “It is, 
indeed, a strange art to take these blocks, rudely conceived for 
the purpose of the market and the bar, and by tact of applica- 
tion touch them to the finest meanings and distinctions, restore 
to them their primal energy, wittily shift them to another issue, 
or make of them a drum to rouse the passions.” It is precisely 
this point which Sir Walter Raleigh, in his suggestive analysis 
of Stevenson’s own style, has selected as its first excellence: 
‘a fine sense of the sound, value, meaning and associations of 
individual words.”’ Surely Stevenson’s “careful choice of 
epithet and name”’ and his use of words in unusual and striking 
associations are traits which he shares with Browne. The 
allusiveness of a word, for example the last in this phrase, 
‘‘Man’s own reason is his best Oedipus;’’® and the full flavor 
imparted to a word by employing it with a glance at its older 

® Included in the volume Essays of Travel, etc., pp. 253-277. 

? Raleigh, Robert Louis Stevenson, London, 1904, p. 33. 

® Religio Medici, Il, p. 327. References to Browne are to the Bohn 
edition, in 3 vols. 
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meaning, like Browne’s “such extravagant and irregular heads 
as mine’’*—these are to be paralleled again and again in Steven- 
son.!° The proof of influence cannot, of course, be made con- 
clusive, because there are so many writers besides Browne in 
whom Stevenson may have studied the effective choice of words, 
and because his discussion of this point is confined to gener- 
alization. Nevertheless certain aspects of Stevenson’s choice 
of words, some of them associated with the other stylistic 
traits he discusses, recall Browne pre-eminently; and, in general, 
there can be no doubt that Browne belongs, in Stevenson’s own 
classification, with the Montaignes and the Carlyles, peculiarly 
effective in the choice of individual words. 

Choice of words is closely associated, naturally, with the as- 
pect of style which forms the subject of the second point 
Stevenson discusses, what he calls “the web.” “The true 
business of the literary artist,” he says," “is to plait and 
weave his meaning, involving it around itself; so that each 
successive sentence, by successive phrases, shall first come into 
a kind of knot, and then, after a moment of suspended meaning, 
solve and clear itself. In every properly constructed sentence 
there should be observed this knot or hitch; so that (however 
delicately) we are led to foresee, to expect, and then to welcome 
the successive phrases.” ‘The pleasure,” he continues, “may 
be heightened by an element of surprise, as, very grossly, in the 
common figure of the antithesis, or, with much greater sub- 
tlety, where an antithesis is first suggested and then deftly 
evaded.”’ The last clause, and a statement a little later as to 
the propriety of inexact balance, might stand as the description 
of a favorite turn of phrase in Browne; for he, “with much 
greater subtlety” than the Euphuists, cultivated the purposely 
incomplete antithesis and intentionally imperfect balance. 
“TJ should violate my own arm rather than a Church; nor 
willingly deface the name of Saint or Martyr’’™ is an example; 
the reader’s expectation of another “rather than” clause is 
pleasantly disappointed. The famous last chapter of the 


* Religio Medici, Il, p. 327. 
1° Cf. Raleigh, pp. 34-36, for a number of examples, from Virginibus 
uP, 257. 
Puerisque, of “happy hits and subtle implications conveyed in a single word.” 
" Religio Medici, II, p. 321. 
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Urn-Burial abounds in sentences made up of deliberately 
asymmetrical clauses.“ A single example from Stevenson may 
be used to illustrate his employment of this type of sentence: 
“To be overwise is to ossify; and the scruple-monger ends by 
standing stockstill.”™ Here the vowel and consonantal allit- 
eration,” joined with the inexact balance of the clauses,” 
give us Sir Thomas Browne to the life. 

Stevenson’s early essays, those collected in Virginibus 
Puerisque, for example, are full of sentences composed on the 
principle he enunciates of the “‘successive phrase,” foreseen and 
expected. To vary the two-clause balanced sentence, we 
frequently encounter, as also in Browne, happy use of the 
“magic number three,’’ the successive phrases usually arranged 
in climactic order. “I thank the goodness of God, I have no 
sins that want a name; I am not singular in offences; my 
transgressions are Epidemical, and from the common breath of 
our corruption.’” This sentence will illustrate the type in 


8 The first sentence (III, p. 40-1) is a case in point. 

“4 “Aes Triplex,” in Virginibus Puerisque, p. 159. 

% For the more elaborate use of vowelalliterationin Browne, cf. Urn-Burial, 
III, p. 47, “invisibly interred by angels and adjudged to obscurity”; and p. 37, 
“in old apprehension unworthy of the earth.” 

% It is characteristic of Browne to suggest, and then carefully avoid exact 
balance of clauses. “To be nameless in worthy deeds, exceeds an infamous 
history” (Urn-Burial, p. 44) illustrates, in brief, this favorite turn of phrase. 
Professor Croll, in the introduction to his edition of Lyly’s Euphues (London, 
1916, p. xvii) points out that Browne’s more subtly patterned balance is one of 
the stylistic traits that place him (with Bacon and with Montaigne, among 
others) in “the Anti-Ciceronian movement which arose at the end of the 16th 
century in reaction from the various forms of ornate, formal style in the pre- 
ceding age, such as Euphuism. . . . Sir Thomas Browne . . . likes just so much 
symmetry of form as will serve to point his artful and rhythmical departures 
from it.” Professor Croll has called my attention to astriking analysis, by 
Charles Lamb, of a similar trait in the prose of Thomas Fuller: “The charm of 
it [a passage from Fuller’s account of Henry de Essex in his Worthies] seems 
to consist in a perpetual balance of antitheses not too violently opposed, 
and the constant activity of mind in which the reader is kept. . . The reader 
by this artifice is taken into a kind of partnership with the writer—his judgment 
is exercised in settling the preponderance—he feels as if he were consulted as 
to the issue.” (A note to Lamb’s Specimens from Fuller’s Writings, p. 385, 
of vol. II, Talfourd ed., New York, 1855.) 

7 Religio Medici, ll, p. 434. Cf., further, p. 403, “I can hardly think 
. . -” or pp. 438-9, “For there is a musick. . .” 
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Browne. Examples may be added of sentences from Stevenson 
which parallel the clause construction and have something too 
of Browne’s rhythm, different as they are in subject matter: 
“They are dreams and unsubstantial; visions of style that 
repose upon no base of hidden meaning; the last heart-throbs of 
that excited amateur who has to die in all of us before the artist 
can be born.”* “Cattle awake in the meadows; sheep break 
their fast on dewy hillsides, and change to a new lair among 
the ferns; and houseless men, who have lain down with the 
fowls, open their dim eyes and behold the beauty of the night.” 

Stevenson’s discussion of the “‘web”’ leads him inevitably 
to the conclusion, with which, of course, all his writing is con- 
sistent, that “‘style is the foundation of the art of literature.””*° 
Moreover, “that style is the most perfect, not, as fools say, 
which is the most natural, for the most natural is the disjointed 
babble of the chronicler; but which attains the highest degree 
of elegant and pregnant implication unobtrusively; or if 
obtrusively, then with the greatest gain to sense and vigour.” 
The last phrase of this dictum might well have been added to 
bring Sir Thomas Browne within the definition: for Browne’s 
style (and Stevenson’s own) cannot fairly be described as “‘unob- 
trusive.”’ 

The last two points of Stevenson’s discussion of technical 
elements of style are concerned with the rhythm of the phrase 
and the contents of the phrase. The conclusion as to rhythm | 
in prose is, ‘‘Prose may be rhythmical, and it may be as much 
so as you will; but it must not be metrical. It may be anything 
but it must not be verse.’™4 Dickens “in his earlier attempts 
to be impressive’’ is the stock illustration used by Stevenson 
(and others) to typify prose-writing which trespasses upon 
the domain of verse. Stevenson’s own practice in this particular 
once more may be said to recall that of Sir Thomas Browne. 
The concluding chapter of Urn-Burial, by common consent, 
affords the supreme example in all English literature of the 
“other harmony of prose.” To give a single example, “. 
the glory of the world is surely over, and the earth in ashes 

18 “Fontainebleau,” in Across the Plains, p. 133. 

Travels with a Donkey, p. 112. 


Pp, 259. 
™ P. 267. 
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unto them:’™ these words surely border close upon the con- 
fines of poetry, but are true nevertheless to their own medium. 
The following examples from Virginibus Puerisque will demon- 
strate rhythmical prose in Stevenson: ‘“‘Wise men of yore 
erected statues of their deities, and consciously performed their 
part in life before those marble eyes,’ and (with the closing 
phrases containing mingled suggestion of Shakespeare and 
Browne) “Times are changed for him who marries; there are no 
more by-path meadows, where you may innocently linger, but 
the road lies long and straight and dusty to the grave.’™ Occa- 
sionally Stevenson comes perilously close to suggesting the 
sustained iambic metre, inappropriate, according to his own 
theory, to prose; the closing sentence of this essay on ‘“Technical 
Elements of Style’ is ‘“‘Wé neéd ndt wondér, thén, if pérféct 
sénténcés dre rare, 4nd pérféct pagés rarér.”” Nevertheless, 
the fact that in Stevenson, prose-rhythm is often more obvious 
and less subtle than in Browne,” does not militate against 
the belief that the latter’s work, in this particular also, strongly 
influenced the former’s. 

Under his final topic, ‘‘the contents of the phrase,”’ Steven- 
son is chiefly concerned with assonance and alliteration: “The 
beauty of the contents of a phrase, or of a sentence, depends 
implicitly upon alliteration and assonance.”” Here it is especially 
difficult to believe that the prose of Sir Thomas Browne, though 
not represented in the selections quoted to illustrate the point, 
is not in Stevenson’s mind. The matter has already been 
touched upon, and will be referred to again, but perhaps a single 
illustration may be given here of Stevenson’s use of alliteration: 
“The chair he has just been besieging as a castle, or valiantly 
cutting to the ground as a dragon, is taken away for the accom- 
modation of a morning visitor, and he is nothing abashed; he 
can skirmish by the hour with a stationary coal scuttle; in the 
midst of the enchanted pleasance, he can see, without sensible 


*=TII, p. 49. 

* Pp. 32. 

“P. 30. 

* For examples (from the multitude which might be cited) of prose in which 
rhythm is kept from being metre, see R. M., p. 444, “There is a piece of divinity 
in us . . . and owes no homage unto the sun”; and p. 402, “The heart of man 
is the place the devils dwell in . . . Legion is revived in me.” 
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shock, the gardener soberly digging potatoes for the day’s 
dinner.’’* Here, to analyze the sentence after Stevenson’s 
own manner in “Technical Elements,” we find the “s”’ sound 
predominating throughout; the “c’’ which furnishes subsidiary 
alliteration in the early part of the sentence is replaced in this 
capacity, toward the close, by “d.’”’ This may be placed 
alongside the following passage from Browne: ‘The solemni- 
ties, ceremonies, rites of their cremation or interment, so 
solemnly delivered by authors, we shall not disparage our 
readers to repeat. Only the last and lasting part in their urns, 
collected bones and ashes, we cannot wholly omit, or decline 
that subject, which occasion lately presented, in some discovered 
among us.’”? Here the prevailing alliteration is the “r’” sound, 
strongly supported throughout by the ever-present “s.” It 
may be that there are other and more subtle effects to be 
found here also, a manipulation, for instance, of the vowels in 
order to emphasize flat “a” and close ‘‘o”; this would demon- 
strate, merely, what may be taken as a premise, that Browne is 
a more delicate artist in sound-values than Stevenson.” 


* “Child’s Play,” in Virginibus Puerisque, p. 219. 

 Urn-Burial, III, p. 13. 

* Browne’s use of alliteration is a large subject at which we have merely 
glanced. It varies in kind and in degree from a relatively simple to a highly 
complex type; it is to the former kind, naturally, that Stevenson’s practice 
more nearly conforms. This sentence of Stevenson’s, “The past stands on a 
precarious footing; another straw split in the field of metaphysic, and behold us 
robbed of it.” (‘A Chapter on Dreams,” Across the Plains, p. 206) with its 
alternating “‘p” and “s,” supported first by “f”’ and then by “b,” illustrates 
about as elaborate use as Stevenson ever makes of alliteration. Of the same 
general type are such sentences of Browne’s as this: “But that these phantasms 
appear often, and do frequent cemeteries, charnel-houses and churches, it is 
because those are the dormitories of the dead, where the devil, like an insolent 
champion, beholds with pride the spoils and trophies of his victory over Adam.” 
(Religio Medici, p. 380). The more intricate and subtle use of alliteration and 
the long drawn out harmony less characteristic of Religio Medici than of Urn- 
Burial may be illustrated in a paragraph from the latter (p. 37), “We examine not 
the old laws of sepulture . . . from whence there was no redemption,” where the 
pattern “pr” is maintained throughout, and aided by minor harmonies, suc- 
cessively “x,” “b,” “f,” “m,” besides a phrase of vowel alliteration. For 
further illustration of the simpler type, see Urn-Burial, p. 48, “When many that 
feared to die . . . and annihilations shall be courted”; and, for the more com- 
plex type, p. 33, “Christians have handsomely glossed the deformity of death 

. » most pathetically ceremonious.” The former kind of alliteration is 
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That Stevenson had an early fondness for the simpler and 
more direct prose of the 18th century writers may be inferred, 
among other indications, from his remarks on alliteration in 
an early bit of critical writing. Speaking, in 1874, of Lord 
Lytton’s Fables in Song, he writes, ‘We must take exception 

. . to the excess of alliteration. lliteration is so liable to be 
abused that we can scarcely be too sparing of it; and yet itisa 
trick that grows upon a writer with years. It is a pity to see 
fine verses, such as some in ‘Demos,’ absolutely spoiled by the 
recurrence of one wearisome consonant.’”* The character of 
much of his earliest work, such as ““The Pentland Rising” (1866) 
and “College Papers” (1871),®° seems to support the conclusion 
that his early theory and practice was based more on Addison 
than on Browne. There is, however, direct reference to 
Religio Medici in “The Wreath of Immortelles” (1870);*" one 
wonders whether the increasing influence of Browne upon 
Stevenson, becoming obvious, as the attempt will be made to 
show, in Stevenson’s first published work of importance,™ 
does not in part account for his change of heart as regards 
alliteration. In the essay on style, he writes, “It used to bea 
piece of good advice to all young writers to avoid alliteration; 
and the advice was sound, in so far as it prevented daubing. 
None the less for that, was it abominable nonsense, and the mere 
raving of those blindest of the blind who will not see.” 





frequent in all Browne’s writing; for examples outside his two best known 
works, cf. Vulgars Errors, IJ, p. 286, “Surely, if such depravities there be 
yet alive, deformity need not despair; nor will the eldest hopes be ever 
superannuated, since death hath spurs, and carcasses have been courted”; 
and Letter to a Friend, III, pp. 77-8, “Not to fear death, nor desire it, was 
short of his resolution: to be dissolved, and be with Christ, was his dying ditty.” 

Whether, however, Browne’s alliteration is comparatively simple or 
extremely intricate, it is to be noted that it does not take the obvious form 
characteristic of Euphuism, where it is so frequently joined with exact balance 
of clauses. Browne’s attitude toward alliteration is as different from Lyly’s 
as is his use of antithesis. (cf. p. 375 above). In this respect, too, Browne departs 
from the formal oratorical style of the Ciceronian school; Seneca, rather than 
Cicero, is his model. 

* Lay Morals, p. 164. 

* Both included in Lay Morals and Other Papers. 

® Lay Morals, p. 195. 

** Virginibus Puerisque, An Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey all 
belong to the years 1878-1881. 
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One other point of resemblance between Browne and 
Stevenson may be mentioned, a minor stylistic device not 
commented on in the essay on style. This is Stevenson’s use of 
what seems peculiarly a Brownism, the quaint arrangement of 
pairs of words alike in sound, though often varying in sense. 
Frequently these pairs take the form of different derivatives 
of the same stem, the likeness of sound pleasantly calling 
attention to the differences. These are examples in Browne: 
“Time which antiquates antiquities . . . hath yet spared these 
minor monuments.” ‘‘While some have studied monuments, 
others have studiously declined them.’™ “. . . the smartest 
strokes of affliction leave but short smart upon us.’ In the 
following sentence from “‘Child’s Play,” this device is joined, 
in the second clause, with alliteration; and the whole (indeed 
much of the first part of the essay) exhibits the inexact balance 
cultivated by Browne: ‘‘What we lose in generous impulse, we 
more than gain in the habit of generous/y watching others; and 
the capacity to enjoy Shakespeare may balance a lost aptitude 
for playing at soldiers.’** Very similar is this sentence from 
“Aes Triplex,’’*’ surely with the authentic accent of Browne: 
“The poorest persons have a bit of pageant going to the tomb; 
memorial stones are set up over the least memorable.’’ Still 
more striking is another phrase from the same essay: “By 
the time a man gets well into the seventies, his continued 
existence is a mere miracle.’** In this instance, beyond any 
question, he is recalling an idea of Browne’s to which he has 
alluded elsewhere.*® The phrase in Browne, however, runs 
thus: ‘“Now for my life, it is a miracle of thirty years.’ 
Is it not significant that, in the very act of recalling this, 
Stevenson should fall into a characteristic Brownism? 

It may not be out of place to join to the foregoing analysis of 
Stevenson’s theory of style, as exemplified in his practice, the 

*% Urn-Burial, Ul, p. 41. 

* Tbid., p. 48. 

*P. 45. 

* Virginibus Puerisque, p. 211. 

* Ibid., p. 147. 

#P. 150. 

%® “His whole life is to him what it was to Sir Thomas Browne, one perpetual 


miracle.” “Walt Whitman,” Familiar Studies, p. 92. 
“© Religio Medici, II, p. 444. 
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caveat that it be not applied too broadly to his method of 
writing. Even so hostile a critic as Mr. Swinnerton acknowl- 
edges that injustice has been done Stevenson in this direction: 
“Because Stevenson found certain combinations of consonants 
recurrent in select passages, it was assumed by his critics that 
he lived in a state of the dreariest kind of pattern-writing.’’™ 
Beyond any question, Stevenson was a most conscientious 
craftsman; the proofs of this are too familiar to need rehearsal. 
He was a man of letters, by his own testimony and that of 
others, who wrote always with care, often with difficulty. 
In the very last year of his life he told S. R. Crockett, how, 
having spent twenty-one days of at least seven working hours 
each on The Ebb Tide and Weir of Hermiston, he had completed 
exactly twenty-four pages. All this does not imply, however, 
that he subjected his own writing to the minute analysis of style 
and rhythm which he applies to the passages selected for this 
purpose in the essay on style. Have we not, in Sir Thomas 
Browne’s case, though Browne is so much less prolific an 
author, a writer who is meticulous in much the same degree 
as Stevenson? In regard to Browne’s manner of writing 
Edmund Gosse remarks, “The examination of his numerous 
manuscripts is enough to show with what care he ran over 
the texture of his sentences, weighing them down with precious 
metal, fusing, elaborating, and implicating them, turning the 
rough yarn of statement into heavy cloth of gold.’”@ 

The illustrations of specific points of resemblance to the 
style of Sir Thomas Browne, it will have been perceived, have 
been confined usually to the essays of Stevenson’s youth. It is 
not surprising, for more than one reason, that the influence of 
Browne should grow perceptibly less and less in the works of 
Stevenson’s later years. Obviously, even in so relatively early 
a work as Treasure Island, written “as the words come and the 
pen will scratch,’* there is little place for “fine writing.” 
Though we must not exclude all the novels and certainly not all 
the short stories, it is still true that the Brownisms are primarily 
to be noticed in the earlier writer and in the essayist. One 

“ Frank Swinnerton, R. L. Stevenson, A Critical Study, London, 1914, p. 
85. 

“ Sir Thomas Browne, E. M. L., p. 192. 

“ Letter to W. E. Henley, August, 1881. 
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explanation is suggested by the author himself, his belief, that is 
to say, that style, in the narrower technical sense and in the 
larger as well, should not be formed once and for all, and for all 
purposes alike, in a writer’s youth: ‘Artists of indifferent energy 
and an imperfect devotion to their own ideal make this ungrateful 
effort once for all; and, having formed a style, adhere to it 
through life. But those of a higher order cannot rest content 
with a process which, as they continue to employ it, must 
infallibly degenerate towards the academic and the cut and 
dried . . . the changing views which accompany the growth 
of their experience are marked by still more sweeping alterations 
in the manner of their art.’ 

Apart from this, it is natural that in the personal essay, 
above other places, the note of Browne should be heard. 
Browne (particularly because of the second part of Religio 
Medici) deserves to be reckoned as an important link in the 
chain by which the tradition of Montaigne was handed down 
to the 19th century, to Lamb and to Stevenson before all others. 
Though never able entirely to keep himself out of his writing, 
it is indisputable that Stevenson, as he matures, draws less 
and less upon his personal experiences. Professor Rice, com- 
menting upon a different spirit in the latter half of Stevenson’s 
writing life, selects the year 1880 as a dividing line.“ Does not 
what he refers to as “‘the diminution of the autobiographic tem- 
per” assist us in explaining the lessening influence of Sir Thomas 
Browne, pre-eminently a subjective writer? It may be said, 
however, that although toward the end the echoes of Browne 
grow fainter and fainter, they never are utterly silenced. 

After all this attempt to demonstrate specifically the 
stylistic indebtedness of Stevenson to Browne, one is conscious 
that a large part of the indebtedness defies such a demonstra- 
tion. Critics have found Browne’s peculiar quality extremely 
difficult to analyze satisfactorily. Sir Leslie Stephen, inquiring 
into “the strange charm of Sir Thomas Browne’s style,” is 
forced to the conclusion, that “‘like other spells. . . it is incom- 
municable: no real answer can be given even by critics who, 


« “A Note on Realism,” Essays of Travel, p. 282. 
* Richard A. Rice, Stevenson—How to Know Him, Indianapolis, 1916, p. 
156. 
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like Coleridge and De Quincey, show something of the’ same 
power. . . The perusal of a page will make us recognize 
what could not be explained in a whole volume of analysis.’ 
Similarly we may say that the note of Browne in Stevenson is 
frequently easy to perceive, difficult to classify. Such random 
phrases as these: (of a drum made of asses’ hide) “‘in this state of 
mummy and melancholy survival of itself,’’*” or (of the Cami- 
sard warriors) “‘mystically putting a grain of wheat among the 
pewter balls,’’** recall Sir Thomas Browne irresistibly; precisely 
why, it is more difficult to state. 

The conclusion to which we are led is that Stevenson, coming 
in his youth to take Sir Thomas Browne as a model for style, to 
an extent greater than he realized, never relinquished allegiance 
to his master, though his tribute becomes less and less servile 
as he grows in stature. Always a stylist, the great 17th century 
stylist continues to attract him, particularly, as has been sug- 
gested, when a solemn theme congenial to Browne’s manner is 
touched upon. It is recognized, of course, on all sides, that 
the “‘style’’ which he cultivated early in life became a perma- 
nent characteristic of his work, though it becomes less obtrusive 
in his more mature writing. ‘There is an indescribable air of 
distinction,’ thus Sir Walter Raleigh summarizes the matter, 
‘“. . . breathing from all his works.’*® Mr. Swinnerton, in his 
less gracious manner, puts it in this way: “Having turned 
writer in his youth, he remained a writer to the end. He 
could not dictate a letter but what the phrases ran in accus- 
tomed grooves, half way to the tropes of his covenanting 
manner.’*° It has been the attempt of the present essay to 
show that there is one writer, among the “older masters’’ of 
English prose, who nas helped, in more definite ways than it 
has been supposed, in the formation of Stevenson’s style. 

STUART ROBERTSON 
Temple Universtty 


“* Hours in a Library, II, p. 34. 
An Inland Voyage, p. 71. 

8 Travels with a Donkey, p. 127. 
#9 Op. cil., p. 43. 

5° Op. cil., p. 150. 





WEITERE NACHTRAGE ZU DEN ALTHOCH- 
DEUTSCHEN GLOSSEN 


Nach Ahd. Gl. II 245° wire nachzutragen aus Cod. SGall. 
299 p. 265*: Arbor. mastque' sursi erigitur.2 Dazu vgl. Cod. 
Selestad. 100, folio 95 recto=Ahd. Gl. II 246°: Arbor. mast 
boum que in naui sursum erigitur. 

Nach Ahd. Gl. II 598° wire einzufiigen aus Cod. Selestad. 
100, fol. 71 verso 2*: Ignis acer. o’ma; dazu vgl. Ahd. Gl. II 
597", wo zu der Leidenglosse Ignis acer. o’ma gefiigt werden 
sollte die entsprechende aus Cod. SGall. 299 p. 271'*: Igni- 
sacer. osa, d. h. 6'a=0°’ma=oma saxonice. Wie es mit dem ahd. 
Charakter des von M. Hdéfler in seinem Krankheitsnamen-Buch S. 
452a angegebenen angeblich ahd. oma, oman steht, habe ich 
nicht nachpriifen kénnen, er verweist auf Rochholz, ZfdMaa. 
IV 104 und Panzer, Bayr. Sagen 2,528. Dasz es ein deutsches 
Ohm ‘Hautentziindung mit Geschwulst’ gibt, ersieht man aus 
Grimm, DWb. 7, 1200; dazu das Adj. ‘éhmig’ ebd. 7, 1201. 
Hierher stellt Héfler auch den Pflanzennamen Ohmblait 
(Grimm, DWb. 7, 1200); dieser riihrt nach ihm daher, dasz 
zur Bedeckung 6hmiger Hautstellen das Volk noch heute die 
Ohmblatter Lappa, Rumex, Tussilago farfara beniitzt.* 

Die Ahd. Gl. II 597 Anm. 2 als lateinisch bezeichnete Leiden- 
glosse tesseras. te’sulas sollte als altenglisch nach 597° aufge- 
fiihrt und dazu die Entsprechung aus Cod. SGall. 299, p. 271,! 
tesseras. fessalas gefiigt werden. Das zweite s des Interpre- 
taments sieht aus, als sei es nachgetragen. Dem Schreiber 
lag wohl vor tesseras. fe’sulas d. h. tesulas saxonice. Die 
Glosse findet sich auch im Cod. Selestad. 100, fol. 73 recto 2!” 
(Ahd. GI. IT 598**), und da ist iiber ae. fessalas (d. h. tes*ulas) 
das ahd. wurf. zabal geschrieben. 

Wo das auch aus dem Cod. Selestad. 100, fol. 71 recto 2” 
fehlende Emporiu, cdfstat. (d. h. coufstat) nachzutragen wire, 
kann ich vorderhand nicht sagen, da mir die Quelle der Glosse 
nicht klar ist. Sie ist von anderer Hand nachgetragen nach 
Exedre subselli= Cod. SGall. 299, p. 271° (Exedrae). 


*Da der Drucker, laut Kluge, den Tatbestand nicht genau darstellen kann, 
so sei zu Zeile 6, 7, 9 bemerkt, dasz s und 0 iiber m von oma stehen sollte; » ist 
vernacule und auch im folgenden iibergeschrieben zu denken. 

tue durch komma-ihnliches Zeichen ausgedriickt, das dicht am Kopfe 
von q steht. 

? ur durch v-ahnliches Zeichen iiber t ausgedriickt. 
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Von Randglossen aus dem Cod. Selestad. 100 wiren nach- 
zutragen aus fol. 78 verso, link. Rand, 2. Abteilung, Zeile 5: 
Panus.’ ligni est‘ circa quod‘ inuoluuntur* fila tele, quod‘ 
diciturt spolo (vgl. Ahd. Gl. II 369%). Von ebenda, fol. 79 
recto, recht. Rand, 2. Abteilung, Zeile 4: Tyro. nouus, miles. 
qui icipit militari qui‘ sturling dicitur*. vgl. Ahd. Gl. IV 343 a. 2. 

Nachzutragen wire Ahd. Gl. II 262@ aus Cod. Selestad. 
100, fol. 99 verso 2 *-“, Febris proprie‘ / rito, ponitur* tamen‘® 
diuerse. 

Ahd. Gl. II 263® fehlt die entsprechende Glosse aus Cod. 
SGall. 299, p. 231*: superliminare.’ uberturi’. f. 

Ahd. Gl. II 264*~* fehit die entsprechende Glosse aus Cod. 
Selestad. 100, fol. 100 verso 1*’~*: Episcopia hoc loco dicitur® 
tuom. ponitur® tamen® diuerse. 

Ahd. Gl. IT 264°°? fehlt aus Cod. SGall. 299, p. 2444-2, die 
entsprechende Glosse: Elefantinus* morbus* i. lepra. quae‘ 
inmodi cutis elefanti, incute ho/mini coaceruatur, diutisce 
rub&ur® (d. h. rubét; der Abschreiber hat augenscheinlich das 
Langezeichen seiner Vorlage fiir das gewéhnliche Abkiirzungs- 
zeichen von -ur genommen). 

Vor Ahd. Gl. II 358" wire nachzutragen aus Cod. Selestad. 
100, fol. 80 verso 2*: Parricidiis, magmordrvm,* die identisch ist 
mit der Ahd. Gl. IT 356* aus Cod. SGall. 299, p. 303" gegebenen. 

Zu Abd. Gl. II 322 wire zu bemerken, dasz Cod. SGall. 
299, p. 279? nicht das gedruckte richtige /eo, sondern klirlich 
das falsche Ico steht. 

Nach Ahd. Gl. II 322%~* wire einzufiigen aus Cod. SGall. 
299, p. 280'*-2°: ADVIGLANCIV. Calagurritanus.’ .i. placentas. 
/ Cronph&as.* / ex farina simila melle & pingue tenuissimus.* 
panis coquitur® integu / la ferro. (Siehe Zeitschr. f. d. w. XIV.) 

Zu Ahd. Gl. IIT 323, Anmerkung 1, wire zu bemerken, dasz 
im Cod. SGall. 299, p. 283!° die Uberschrift steht: ITEM 
DEEPISTOLIS HIERONIMI, wihrend die Glosse Lympha- 


5 us abgekiirzt. 

* abgek iirzt. 

§ -ur abgekiirzt. 

* -en abgekiirzt. 

7 -er abgek tirzt. 

* drvm abgekiirzt durch drv mit Strich durch Balken von d. 
* rin die Biegung von C geschrieben. 
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tico more. vuoffanti auf p. 283!" steht. Ihr gehen sechs andere 
rein lateinische Glossen voran. 

Nach Ahd. Gl. II 323* sollte eingefiigt werden aus Cod. 
SGol 2700 » 284!6-17; ADAMASVM. Liquentis elementi.‘ .i. 
puri /uture;. Die entsprechende Glosse im Cod. Selestad. 
100, fol. " rzecto 1 ist Liquentis elementi.‘ puri, ohne die 
deutsch» i:rkidrung. 

Neca Ahd. Gl. II 735" wire einzufiigen aus Cod. Selestad. 
100, fol. 65 recto 1°: Babose. stulte. | seiwerer, wozu vgl. 
Ahd. Gl. IV 240, Anmerkung 8: Babose .i. stulte. ! seuere. 
Ganz augenscheinlich hat da der Abschreiber aus dem deutschen 
seiuer seiner Vorlage, welches = seiuerer ist, sein lateinisches 
seuere gemacht. 

Ob in Careauit. bilauit (Cod. Selestad. 100, fol. 65 recto 1"), 
das vor der Ahd. Gl. II 735* gedruckten Glosse steht, etwas 
Germanisches steckt, méchte ich wenigstens der Erwiaigung 
anheimstellen. 

Nach Ahd. Gl. II 153' wire einzufiigen aus Cod. Selestad. 
100, fol. 67 recto 1**: Cistella. chistu”.° quorum" ministerio 
merca/tores uti solent. 

Ob das auf fol. 67 recto 1° stehende Cuniculus. foramen. 
runvs” das ahd. runs enthalt, wire zu erwigen. 

Vor Ahd. Gl. II 152'° wire wohl die Randglosse im Cod. 
Selestad. 100, fol. 66 recto* Apulia A pula” terra“ zu erwihnen 
A pula steht iiber Apulia. 

Nach Ahd. Gl. II 153% wire einzufiigen aus Cod. Selestad. 
100, fol. 70 recto 2 (Zeile 4 der U-Glossen): Vua dblath® folid 
super” lingua positi. dlath steht iiber Vua. 

Nach Ahd. Gl. II 139 wire einzufiigen aus Cod. Selestad. 
100, fol. 88 verso 2-2: Preuenti sunt. cdpulsi sunt. furiuan / 
gota sint. 

Zu Ahd. Gl. II 93° wire hinzuzufiigen die entsprechende 
Glosse aus Cod. Selestad. 100, fol. 90 recto 2'*: Animositas 
motvs' animi. missimiti. 


1° iiber u ein Abkiirzungsstrich ausradiert. 

" -rum abgekiirzt durch Strich durch die r-Schleife. 
2s mit v ligiert. 

4% tibergeschrieben. 

“4 -er durch Strich iiber r abgekiirzt. 
* -er durch Strich durch p abgekiirzt. 
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Zur SGaller Glosse wire zu bemerken, dasz die Hs. trennt 
missi/ mouti (p. 188°-!°), 

Zu Ahd. Gl. II 93, Anmerkung 13, habe ich schon friiher 
bemerkt, dasz die Glosse Ciangas hosun wohl aus dem Concilium 
Aurelianense I c. 20 stammt, wo es nach dem Zitate bei Ducange 
unter Tzangae heiszt: Monacho uti orario in Monasterio vel 
tzangas habere non liceat. Fiir tzangas bieten ciangas die 
Canones editi a Jacobo Petito. 

Zu Ahd. Gl. II 94! wire die entsprechende Glosse aus Cod. 
Selestad. 100, fol. 91 recto 1° zu fiigen: Cassati. soluta } 
euacuatt. formitan. 

Nach Ahd. Gl. II 94° wire einzufiigen aus Cod. Selestad. 
100, fol. 91 verso 1 (Zeile 7 der E-Glossen): Enigma. sententia 
obscura ratiski; der Cod. SGall. 299, p. 193!* hat die entsprech- 
ende lateinische Glosse, entbehrt aber der ahd. Erklirung. 

Nach Ahd. Gl. II 94 wire einzufiigen aus Cod. SGall. 299, 
p. 191': Festin& deb = Cod. Selestad. 100, fol. 92 recto 1%: 
Festinet debe, wenn anders das Interpretament zu ae. pefian 
zu stellen ist, wie ich in den Englischen Studien 43, 313 vermutet 
habe. Ebenso unsicher ist, ob das gleich folgende Fasce. 
massa (Cod. SGall. 299, p. 196'=Cod. Selestad. 100, fol. 92 
recto 1'’) das lat. massa oder das daraus entlehnte ahd. Wort ist. 

Ahd. Gl. II 84° fiihrt Steinmeyer aus dem Stuttgartensis 
an nauiter. nauigo, und verweist fiir das Interpretament auf 
Graff 2, 1053. Wenn das richtig ist, so miiszte nach Ahd 
Gl. IT 95® eingefiigt werden aus Cod. SGall. 299, p. 200", Naui- 
ter. nauigat und Verderb von nauigat aus nauigo | angenommen 
werden. Aber man beachte, dasz der Cod. Selestad. 100, fol. 
93 recto 1 (Zeile 2 der N-Glossen) hat: Nauiter, strenue ! 
nauigatio. Diese Erklirung legt den Verdacht nahe, dasz 
auch im Stuttgartensis dem angeblichen ahd. nauigo ein lat. 
nauigatio bezw. nauigatione zu Grunde liege, indem nauiter 
mit nauis (falschlich) in Zusammenhang gebracht wurde. 

Nach Ahd. Gl. IV 175” wire einzufiigen aus Clm. 14429, 
fol. 223 verso 1° Frico.— id est melim (altirisch). Auch altirisch 
ist die Ahd. Gl. IV 176° falschlich medo gedruckte Erklirung. 
Wie mir Steinmeyer freundlichst schreibt, hatte ihn Kuno 
Meyer schon langst darauf aufmerksam gemacht, dasz die 
Glosse serum caseuuazzar id est medc zu lesen sei, wo medc 
das air. medg ‘Molken’ darstelle. Aber die Hs hat wirklich 
medc fol. 225 verso 3°, das ¢ ist ganz deutlich; das meolc, 
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das Piper ZfdPh. 15, 83!" druckt, beruht auf Verlesung des 
irischen d, als wire es ol. Er hat auch das irische lange s fiir r 
verlesen, indem er careuuazzar statt caseuuazzar druckte. 
Auch hat er die auf den zwei vorhergehenden Zeilen stehende 
Glosse falschlich mit der neuen, mit serum beginnenden Glosse 
verbunden. Zum Uberflusse steht nach dem abgekiirzten 
dicitur deutlich ein von ihm nicht gedruckter Punkt in der Hs. 
In dieser vorhergehenden Glosse druckt er auch die falsche 
Lesung commune fiir das deutliche conuiue der Hs. Die 
Glosse sollte so lauten: Simplones conuiue & amicus spon/si 
qui cd eo ambulat simplator"’ dicitur.” 

Zu Ahd. Gl. IV 175° ist zu bemerken, dasz das Interpreta- 
ment in der Hs. fol. 222 recto 3’ nicht iiber loquitur,” sondern 
iiber -one von sibilatione steht, wiewohl ich nicht glaube, dasz 
es sibilatione erkliren soll; es ist wohl in lisbere aufzulésen. 
Steinmeyer sagt, dasz die Glosse von jiingerer Hand iiberge- 
schrieben sei. Da er das Interpretament von Ahd. Gl. IV 175’ 
Bubo @uo als ‘von anderer Hand zugesetzt’ erklirt, und man 
daraus schlieszen kénnte, dasz diese Hand verschieden sei von 
der, die das abgekiirzte lisbere iiberschrieb, so bemerke ich, 
dasz es dieselbe Handist. Auch ist @uo nicht sowohl ‘zugesetzt’ 
als iibergeschrieben. Die Glosse lautet: Bubo. nomen auis. 
Uber dem Raume zwischen Bubo und nomen schrieb eine 
spitere, grobe Hand das deutsche Interpretament. Es ist 
dieselbe Hand, die fiir alle tibergeschriebenen und eingefiigten 
und an den linken Rand geschriebenen Erklirungen verant- 
wortlich ist. Dies zu betonen ist notwendig, da Steinmeyers 
Anmerkungen die Sache nicht ganz klar machen. So sagt er 
in der Anmerkung 9 zu cés uuezstén,® Ahd. Gl. IV 175%, dasz 
das Interpretament von ‘ganz anderer Hand’ stamme. Gewisz, 
die Hand ist eine ganz andere als die, welche das Lemma schrieb. 
Aber es ist genau dieselbe, welche in den Anmerkungen 5, 6, 7, 
8 genannt wird, nur hat sie hier ihre Erklirung in den leeren 
Raum neben dem Lemma geschrieben, wihrend sie sie an den ge- 
nannten Stellen iiberschrieb oder an den linken Rand. Die 
linken Randglossen hat Steinmeyer durch Einklammerung des 
Lemmas gekennzeichnet. 

6 abgek iirzt. 

‘ Nach dem ersten r-Striche ein Wurmloch; dasz der zweite durch Wurm- 
frasz zerstérte Strich ein n-Strich war, wie Piper annahm, indem er simplaton 
druckte, ist mir nicht wahrscheinlich. 

% -ur abgekiirzt. Zu Grunde scheint ae. Auuelsian zu liegen. 
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Ahd. Gl. IV 175** druckt Steinmeyer filschlich crostel als 
linke Randglosse. Niher kommt dem iiberlieferten Pipers 
crosbel (ZfdPh. 15, 83*), aber er gibt falschlich Cartallago als 
Lemma. Die Handschrift hat fol. 222 verso 1, vorletzte Zeile 
von unten crospel Cartillago. cutis mollis quedefendit capita 
ossu"“m. Die beiden letzten Worte stehen auf der vorher- 
gehenden Zeile und sind von dem andern durch drei iiber- 
einanderstehende Striche abgetrennt; pel von crospel steht 
unter cros. Ausgelassen hat Piper a. a. O. die von Stein- 
meyer Ahd. Gl. IV 175* gedruckte Glosse, aber Steinmeyer irrt 
sich, wenn er id est‘ pretta als iibergeschrieben bezeichnet; es 
steht vielmehr auf der vorhergehenden Zeile (fol. 225 recto 2°*) 
und ist von -atur der vorhergehenden Glosse in der oben 
angegebenen Weise getrennt. Was aber das Interpretament 
anlangt, so hat Steinmeyer das i der Hs. fiir ¢ verlesen; es 
steht klirlich preita. Wir sollten statt des p ein c erwarten. 
Denn es liegt doch wohl der Krétenname vor. 

Zu Ahd. Gl. IV 175* bemerkt Steinmeyer in der Anmerkung 
15, dasz /e:tar aus lectar radiert sei. Ich habe die Stelle wieder 
und wieder daraufhin gepriift, kann aber von einer Rasur keine 
Spur bemerken. Es wird also wohl Schwund des ¢ durch 
Abreibung zu konstatieren sein. 

Zu Ahd. Gl. IV 175" wire zu bemerken, dasz die Hs. rou 
und auf der vorhergehenden Zeile chus hat, welches letztere 
von lacessitus.—prouocatus der vorgehenden Glosse in der 
angegebenen Weise getrennt ist. 

Aufmerksam machen méchte ich noch auf einige Glossen 
dieses Glossars, die mir Germanisches zu enthalten scheinen: 
fol. 224 verso 2° steht Palda. argumentum. Das erinnert an 
Argumentum est uelox approbatio rerum incertarum im Cod. 
Palat. Reg. 598 (Ahd. Gl. IV 610"). Ferner lesen wir fol. 226 
recto 1’: Turdus } sturis: nomen® auis. In der nichsten 
Zeile steht Turdella. nomen auis. 

Uber diese und noch einige andere interessante Glossen des 
Kodex hoffe ich spater einiges sagen zu kénnen.* 


Otto B. SCHLUTTER 


Hartford, Conn. 

*The above is printed from the proof of an article, written at the 
request of Fr. Kluge for the Zeitschr. f. d. Wortforschung, but for some 
unexplained reason was not included in the last and final number of this 
journal in 1914.—Editor. 






































SOME FACTS ABOUT ANTHONY ASTON 


In his Anthony Aston Stroller and Adventurer (1920), Mr. 
Watson Nicholson has done a valuable service for scholarship, 
especially in reprinting the interesting autobiographical sketch 
of the once famous itinerant actor. Various statements, how- 
ever, in Mr. Nicholson’s discussion of Aston call for immediate 
correction. 

In the first place, the exultation at the “discovery” of an 
important document was singularly unfortunate. As Coad 
has pointed out (Modern Language Notes, XX XVI, pp. 112-114), 
Aston’s sketch of his life is listed in the catalogues of the 
British Museum and the Library of Congress, and was well 
known to Judge Daly and Mr. O. G. Sonneck, both of whom 
used it in their discussions of the American stage. It should 
also be noted that this work, which Mr. Nicholson says appears 
in no reference list or bibliographical table, is described at some 
length in Lowe’s Bibliographical Account of Theatrical Literature 
(p. 10), referred to in Jeanette Marks’s list of plays in her 
English Pastoral Drama (p. 188), and used by Wegelin in his 
The Beginning of the Drama in America, and by Hornblow in his 
The Theatre in America (I, 30-32). 

Equally unfortunate is Mr. Nicholson’s assertion (pp. 3-4) 
that “the details contained in the following pages represent all 
that is known about the once famous wag’’—a statement 
which Coad is inclined to accept. As a matter of fact, a con- 
siderable amount of information regarding Anthony Aston, 
overlooked by Mr. Nicholson, is at hand in such well known 
productions as Genest’s Some Account of the English Stage (III, 
75-77), W. Clark Russell’s Representative Actors (p. 15), Fitz- 
gerald’s New History of the English Stage (II, 48-50), and 
Dibdin’s Annals of the Edinburgh Stage (pp. 35-40). 

In possession of the information contained in these works, 
together with scraps of knowledge gleaned from other sources, 
let us examine some of Mr. Nicholson’s conclusions regarding 
the character and doings of Aston. Taking too seriously the 
facetiousness of Chetwood and of Tony himself, he has, while 
rescuing Aston from the furious ignorance of Bellchamber, 
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nevertheless underestimated the stroller’s ability as an actor 
and exaggerated his egotism and instability of character. It 
seems that Anthony on at least two occasions tried to establish 
himself permanently and go in for the presentation of legitimate 
drama. His unsuccessful attempt to establish himself in 
London in the winter of 1716-1717 has been handled at length 
by Mr. Nicholson. With this attempt should be compared 
Aston’s interesting experiences in Edinburgh during the years 
1725-1728. From the evidence assembled by Dibdin it is 
pretty clear that Aston came to Edinburgh in 1726 at the 
express invitation of the city magistrates—an unusual honor at 
the time—that he was held in high esteem by leading citizens 
of the town, and that he was a warm friend of Allan Ramsay, 
who wrote various prologues for his performances and praised 
him most lavishly in his Some Hints in Defense of Dramatic 
Entertainments (1727). One wonders if the Scottish poet was 
related to the “‘one Ramsay” who first inoculated Anthony with 
the “Itch and also good Latin” (cf. Sketch, p. 54). It is also 
clear that Aston intended to settle permanently in Edinburgh, 
and that he took his managership seriously. He spent con- 
siderable money on his performances, assembled a troupe of 
eleven actors besides himself, gave such dramas as The Earl of 
Essex and Love for Love in addition to his ““Medley,” and was 
able to put up a most skillful legal fight when his theater fell 
under the disapproval of the Scottish Magistrates. In view of 
his experience with Scottish law, we are not surprised at his 
successful opposition to the anti-theatrical bill of 1735; and 
there may well have been reasons other than Anthony’s self- 
assurance to explain why he was allowed to represent the pro- 
vincial actors before Parliament. 

Aston’s speech in 1735 has not been thoroughly understood 
by Mr. Nicholson. It does contain considerable gusto and 
nonsense, but Anthony probably knew what he was about. 
At least Theophilus Cibber says that he did. In his appendix to 
his Dissertations on Theatrical Subjects (1756) Cibber writes: 
“But when it [i. e., the proposed bill of 1735] was plainly per- 
ceived, this Bill was chiefly calculated to serve the Managers of 
two Theatres—it began to be treated with less Respect, than it 
was at its first Appearance; ’till, at length, even Tony Aston 
(a strolling Player of Interludes) of drole memory, was intro- 
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duced to the Bar, where he pleaded his Cause, in Forma Pauperis, 
before the Honourable Ch-m-n- of the C-m-te;—and, operating 
on the risible Muscles of the Gay, and Good-Natured, he fairly 
laughed it out of the House”’ (pp. 43-44). 

Such incidents as those referred to above do not indicate that 
Aston was, to use the words of Mr. Nicholson, an ignorant and 
uncultured person in whom egotism, mendicancy, and coarse- 
mindedness are inherent faults everywhere shamelessly featured. 
Nor does Allan Ramsay’s tribute to Aston in 1726 seem to 
support Mr. Nicholson’s characterization: “Mr. Aston and 
his family live themselves, to my certain knowledge, with 
sobriety, justice, and discretion, he pays his debts without being 
dunn’d; is of a charitable disposition, and avoids the intoxicat- 
ing bottle.”’ " 

Nor must we censure Aston too severely, as Mr. Nicholson 
is inclined to do, for his boasts regarding his histrionic powers 
and his association with better society. There is every reason 
to believe that Anthony was an outspoken, perhaps over ardent, 
champion of what he considered to be justice and his own rights; 
consequently, when in his Sketch and his speech in Parliament, 
he expresses a willingness to pit himself against the leading 
actors of the day, we must remember his own words which 
follow one of these boasts: “I am obliged to appear thus vain, 
because of the many repulses, Shams, and Male-Treatment I 
have received from those in Power.’ His experiences at 
London in 1717 and at Edinburgh in 1727 prove that this is not 
an entirely unjustified remark. Again, when he claims in his 
speech before Parliament that he has often been invited to show 
his ‘““Medley” in the “Private Apartments of the Heads of 
Colleges and Noble and Gentlemen’s Houses,” Anthony is 
indulging in no especially egotistical or boastful talk. That 
he did manage to move among a higher class of people than was 
ordinarily accessible to an itinerant actor is proved by his 
experiences in Edinburgh; and that he took especial pains to 
associate with those who were on an equality with his Stafford- 
shire ancestors is shown not only by his sketch of his life, but 
by the words which concluded his advertisement, when, in 1716, 
he brought from Bath to London his Welsh “mock voice” 
and other curiosities: ““Any person of quality, or others, may 
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command him to their houses, etc., by sending word to the 
place above (Fitzgerald, II, 50). 

Anthony’s son is worth discussing briefly here. A document 
quoted by Dibdin (p. 40) shows that in 1715 Aston received 
permission from the Lord Mayor of Dublin to present his 
“Medley” in that city, and that his son, who two years later is 
advertised as being an actor of only ten years of age, took part 
in the father’s entertainment Another document, cited by 
Dibdin, proves that this son was named Walter, perhaps in 
honor of Anthony’s distinguished kinsman, Walter Aston 
(1584-1639), eldest son of Sir Edward Aston, of Tixall, Stafford- 
shire, and patron of the poet Dryden and Baron of Forfar in 
the Scottish peerage. The same document also shows that 
Anthony’s son apparerstly married above himself at Edinburgh 
in April, 1728, where he and his father were imprisoned ‘“‘as 
supposed to have enticed away that young gentlewoman,” 
that is, a certain “Mrs. Jean Ker.’’ The hero of this adventure, 
it may be added, is apparently the Walter Aston who wrote 
“The Restoration of King Charles II, or, The Life and Death 
of Oliver Cromwell. An Historic-Tragi-Comi-Ballad Opera’”’— 
a piece which was forbidden to be performed and was conse- 
quently published in 1733, with a vindication of the author 
against the unjust censure that his production had aroused. 

Mr. Nicholson, (p. 38) remarks that “‘at one time during his 
career Tony was afflicted with consumption, against which he 
seems to have put up a winning fight.’”’ Mr. Nicholson does 
not cite his authority for this statement. If it is possible that 
he has based his remark on Chetwood’s facetious comment that 
Aston, after tricking a certain landlord, paid him “‘when his 
Finances were in Order, and cur’d of the Consumption,” then 
he has made a curious blun.'er; for Chetwood is speaking not of 
a bodily ailment but a disease of which a no less robust person 
than Sir John Falstaff complained. 

Some idea of Aston’s personal appearance is appropriate in 
connections with the assertion that he was a consumptive. 
The frontispiece of the British Museum copy of The Fool’s 
Opera contains a scene presumably taken from the piece, in 
which Aston is revealed as a rather tall and slender personage. 
In one corner of the frontispieces is an inset medallion. Mr. 
Nicholson says (p. 43) that it is “labelled Tony Aston.” This, 
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however, is a mistake. It is not “labelled,” but a former 
owner has written on the fly-leaf that the inset is the only 
known portrait of Aston. The face thus revealed is evidently 
that of a lean and droll person. Such a description of the 
comedian is supported by a statement made by Thomas Davies, 
who was in a position to know what he was talking about. 
In the early eighteenth century, says Davies, when Pierre, 
challenging the conspirators in Otway’s Venice Preserved, 
addressed one of them as 

“Oh, thou! with that lean, withered, wretched face!” 
it was customary for an actor “of a most unfortunate figure 
with a pale countenance” to half-draw his sword and confront 
his accuser. Aston was “the last performer of this ridiculous 
part” (cf. Dutton Cook, On the Stage, I, 248). Davies’s com- 
ment is better evidence than Chetwood’s remark for saying that 
Tony was at one time afflicted with consumption. 

Mr. Nicholson, it may be noted in passing, fails to note that 
Aston, like Dogget, acted Shylock in the ridiculous fashion 
made necessary by Lansdowne’s version of Shakspere’s play, 
and that on January 9, 1722, Anthony was announced to act 
the part of Fondlewife at Lincoln Inn Fields, his first appearance 
at this theater (Genest, III, 75). 

A minor matter in connection with The Fool’s Opera calls for 
discussion. Mr. Nicholson (pp. 41-2) conjecturally assigns the 
British Museum copy of the production to the year 1730. 
This is the date assigned to the piece in the British Museum 
Catalogue. Lowe inclines to the year 1731. It is possible 
that there were two editions of the production, one of which was 
specifically dated 1731, for “The Fool’s Opera, or the Taste of 
the Age” is definitely assigned to that year in Egerton’s The- 
atrical Remembrancer (p. 176), where it is listed under anony- 
mous plays; in Barker’s List of Plays (p. 105), where it is 
assigned to “Medley”; and in the 1812 edition of Biographia 
Dramatica (II, 243), where it is conjecturally assigned to Aston. 
If the words “To which is prefixed A Sketch of the Author’s 
life, Written by Himself,” printed on the title-page of the 
British Museum copy of Aston’s opera, appeared on that of 
the edition listed by Baker and others, then it is rather strange 
that none of them took the trouble to see who the author was. 
It is, of course, quite possible, on the other hand, that they 
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were not sufficiently interested to consult the Sketch, especially 
since it is not “‘prefixed’’ to but follows the text of The Fool’s 
Opera. Be this as it may, the edition of the production dated 
1730 by Mr. Nicholson and the British Museum Catalogue was 
evidently published some time after the appearance of Gay’s 
Beggar’s Opera in 1728. This is revealed by the interesting 
“A Ballad, Call’d a Dissertation on the Beggar’s Opera,” which 
follows the text of Aston’s play. 

Finally, Mr. Nicholson makes no attempt to determine the 
date of Aston’s death. Russell, on what authority I know not, 
states that he died in 1753 (Representative Actors, p. 15, note 2). 
That he was dead in 1756 is proved by the words “‘of drole 
Memory” which Theophilus Cibber applies to him in the Disser- 
tations quoted above. 

THORNTON S. GRAVES 


University of North Carolina 














ON CHAUCER’S TROILUS AND CRISEYDE I, 228 


The text of Troilus and Criseyde I, 225-231, runs in The 
Oxford Chaucer as follows: 
So ferde it by this fers and proude knight: 
Though he a worthy kinges sone were, 
And wende no-thing hadde had swiche might 
Ayens his wil that sholde his herte stere, 
Yet with a look his herte wex a-fere, 
That he, that now was most in pryde above, 
Wex sodeynly most subget un-to love. 


The Campsall manuscript alone ends line 228 with dere; 
the other manuscripts have stere. What is the meaning of the 
phrase “‘his herte stere’’? Some modern translators have ren- 
dered it with the words “stir his heart,”’ a translation which is 
based, I believe, on an erroneous idea as to the source of the verb 
stére. For stére almost certainly springs not from Old Kentish 
-sterian (= WS. styrian), but from OE. stéoran, and consequently 
is to be taken in the sense of “control,” and not of “stir.” 
One may compare the similar meaning of the verb in such 
passages as the following: 

For with o word ye may his herte stere.—Troil. and Cr. iii, 910. 

And fyr so wood, it mighte nat be stered.— Legend of Good Women, 935 
pin herte nu pu stere.—King Horn, 434 (C). 

Suffre a while and your herte stere.—Generydes, 1773. 


Ther myght no man hur stere.—Le Bone Florence, 825. 
Hys sorow for-to stere.—Sir Cleges, 150. 


The evidence of Chaucer’s rimes is also in favor of stére < 
OE. stéoran, the é being indeed regularly close in Kentish a-fére, 
and close as well, in this particular instance, for the pret. 
subj. wére (WG. @). Thus Chaucer rimes fére (cf. Angl.-WS. 
fir), T. iii, 978, with dére (OE. déore) and hére (Angl.—Ken. 
héran); while William of Shoreham, too, assigns to fére, “fire,” 
or to its variants fér, uére, vére, the close é, examples of which are 
found in Konrath’s edition, pages 5, 15, 32, 38, 40, 99, 100, 112. 
In like manner Shoreham has a close é in kepe (cf. WS. cijpan),— 
which he combines with for-sébe (<OE. -séopan), vii, 832-833,— 
and in the rime beerde, “‘bride,”’ with férde (OE. pret. férde), 
v, 298-299. The éin ME. férde, however, may have undergone 
analogical shortening. 
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But if 2 is close in Ken. €<Old. Ken. @ (=WS. 9), such 
is not the case with the @ which Chaucer uses as the representa- 
tive of Old Ken. e (=WS. y) in an open syllable. Here we 
have an é@ which is proved to be open by the rimes stére: bére 
(OE. beran) HF. 567-568, stéreth: béreth HF. 817-818, stére: 
bére (OE. bera) T. iv, 1451, 1453. It seems therefore highly 
probable that st#ére, T. i, 228, has descended from OE. stéoran, 
and not from OE. styrian. 

There remains, it is true, the remote possibility that Chaucer 
may have chosen for the rime in line 228, not the open é (< Old 
Ken. e-), but the close @ which often developed from ME. 
i-: thus styrian<stire<stére. He was certainly not unac- 
quainted with this kind of @. No distinctive mark, however, 
of €<i- appears in Chaucer’s rimes; and since séére, “stir’ 
has the open é three times at least, the assumption of the same 
verb with a close @ for line 228 would be plausible only if 
supported by the context. 

From the context no support for the rendering “‘stir” can be 
gleaned; the entire passage, on the contrary, calls for stére 
in the sense of control.’”” To convey merely the idea that the 
knight’s emotions are aroused is, in fact, far from Chaucer’s 
purpose. What the poet wishes to say is, that the knight, 
though the proud son of a distingyished king, is made suddenly 
subject to love, just as Bayard, on feeling the lash of the whip, 
is forced to realize that he is but a horse after all: 

Yet am I but an hors, and horses lawe 
I moot endure, and with my feres drawe.' 
WILLIAM A. READ 


Louisiana State University 
1 T. i, 223-224. 

















REVIEWS AND NOTES 


NORSK SPROGHISTORIE. Stirre utgave. By Didrik Arup 
Seip. Kristiania, 1920. 64 pp. with preface. 


This publication, as the preface (forord) states, is an enlarged 
version of the author’s earlier text-book, En liten norsk sprog- 
historie. To this second edition have been added ce 
chapters (viz., on Primitive Norse and Old Norse) dealing with 
linguistic material of too advanced a nature to be of practical 
service to students in the Norwegian secondary schools. But 
for teachers of the Norwegian language (especially for foreigners 
not acquainted with the Norwegian dialects) this publication 
is an invaluable little guide. 

As the title indicates, this work is not only a history of the 
official language of Norway (i. e., the Dano-Norwegian riksmdi), 
but a history also of the /amdsmdi and of the chief Norwegian 
dialects. The work is, therefore, in fact a linguistic history of 
Norway, in which the development of Norway’s language in 
toto is presented in correlation with Swedish and Danish. This 
comparative method enables the reader to gain a very practical 
and valuable knowledge of the chief differences, both phonetic 
and syntactical, between these three Modern Scandinavian 
languages. 

The chief merits of the book consist in the logical arrange- 
ment of the material and in the concise form and clarity of 
expression. Furthermore, Dr. Seip everywhere accommodates 
himself to the pedagogical requirements of his book; he is never 
too technical or abstract and carries the reader in the simplest 
and clearest way over many difficult phonetic problems. His 
sound practical sense is demonstrated, for instance, by his in- 
troduction of selections from Scandinavian literature (Sprog- 
préver) to illustrate each period or status of Scandinavia’s 
linguistic development. 

The work is divided into six chapters: 1) Innledning, 
2) Urnordisk (till omkr. 800), 3) Gammelnorsk (800-1350), 4) 
Mellemnorsk (1350-1525), 5) Sprogutviklingen i Norge (1525- 
1814), 6) Sprogutviklingen i Norge efter 1814. 

1) The Introduction (p. 1-4) consists in a very brief analysis 
of the nature of language and of the relationship of the various 
Indo-European languages to one another. Exception may 
perhaps be taken to Dr. Seip’s preference (p. 3) for the term 
Gothic over East Germanic, especially since the other two 
branches of the Germanic languages are designated according 
to geographical position (i.e., West and North Germanic): 
“Man regner gjerne tre germanske sproggrener, den vestger- 
manske, den gotiske (eller gstgermanske) og den nordiske eller 
nordgermanske.”” Why not read, “Den ¢stgermanske (eller 
gotiske)?” 
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2) The chapter on Primitive Norse (Urnordisk, p. 4-7) 
pana a very brief outline of the prehistoric status of the 
candinavian languages. Emphasis is laid upon those phonetic 
conditions which the Primitive Norse had in common with the 
Gothic on the one hand and with West Germanic on the other. 
In this connection it is not clear to the reviewer why Dr. Seip 
(p. 7) has not designated the North and West Germanic sound 
law according to which z developed into R (r), by the traditional 
terminology; especially, since it was a Dane, Karl Verner, after 
whom the law was named. Similarly in his discussion of the 
First Sound Shifting (p. 3), Dr. Seip does not state that the so- 
called Germanic Sound Shifting (den sdkalte germanske “lyd- 
forskyvning”) is also commonly known as Grimm’s Law. Dr. 
Seip seems to avoid technical terms wherever possible, in order 
to accommodate himself to the student uninitiated in technical 
vernacular. But it is a question whether a certain amount of 
technical terminology may not be of practical use to every 
student, especially in the case of the most commonly accepted 
terms, such as Grimm’s Law or as Verner’s Law (Grammatical 
Change). 

3) The Chapter on Old Norse (Gammelnorsk, p. 7-20) is 
divided under two heads, viz., a) The Language during the Viking 
Era (Sproget i vikingatiden) from 800-1050, and b) Old Norse 
(Norrgnt mdi) from 1050-1350. 

a) Dr. Seip here characterizes the status of the language 
in the first stages of its development out of the Primitive Norse. 
In his discussion of the so-called a-umlaut (om/yd) Dr. Seip 
correctly states (p. 9) that the a-umlaut operated at an earlier 
period than did the é- or the w-umlaut. But exception may be 
taken to his statement that when an unaccented @e was lost, 
it exerted an influence on the foregoing vowel (i or «): “Nar 
en trykklett stavelse med a falt bort, virket den pd foregdende 
vokal, men bare nar denne vokalen var i eller «; ¢ forandret sig 
till e¢, og « til o.”” Dr. Seip has here evidently. followed the 
traditional view of the a-umlaut, established by Adolf Holtz- 
mann,' and has not given due consideration to more recent 
investigations, such as, for instance, Professor Hermann 
Collitz’s “Early Germanic Vocalism,” M.L.Ns., June 1918, 
p. 321-333. No one can deny that the 4 in Old Norse hol is the 
result of an a-umlaut, but is Old Norse Aoi the regular phonetic 
development from Primitive Norse *huda, as Dr. Seip maintains 
(p. 9)? It is far more likely, as Professor Collitz points out 
(sbid., p. 332), that in monosyllabic forms the umlauted vowel 
(é or 8) is not a regular phonetic development but the result of 
analogy with the dissyllabic forms of the word where the -a- 

*Cf. Holtzmann’s Alideutsche Grammatik, 1, 2, Leipzig 1870-75, p. 13: 
“Die Umlaute e und « in Wértern wie weg via, wolf lupus kénnen nur in einer 
Zeit entstanden sein, als die Nominative wirklich noch wigas, wulfas lauteten.” 
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of the ending still remained intact (cf. also my article, “Zur A- 
Brechung im Nord- und Westgermanischen,” Journal of 
Eng. and Germ. Phil., XVIII, 1919, p. 379 f.). Otherwise how 
could Dr. Seip explain the Old Norse monosyllabic forms 
without a-umlaut, such as nom. sing. fugl over against nom. 
acc. plur. foglar? Obviously the o in the later monosyllabic 
form fogl is due to analogy with the dissyllabic forms like 
foglar, and therefore the 6 in fogl, hol, etc., must be considered 
as an analogical a-umlaut. 

Dr. Seip is still further from the truth when he maintains 
that the é in Old Norse verr is the result of an a-umlaut (p. 9): 
“Verr ‘mann’ av urnordisk *wiraR (jfr. lat. vir).” If Old 
Norse verr had been phonetically derived from *wiraR, the 
nominative singular would have been *virr, not verr, as has been 
shown above. 

But it is out of the question to assume that the Primitive 
Norse form of this word was *wiraR. Dr. Seip would, no doubt, 
admit that the ai (i. e., 2) in the Gothic word wafr (i. e., wér) was 
not due to the a-umlaut (which did not operate in Gothic) 
but to a much earlier Germanic law (viz., the r-‘breaking’). 
Why should we assume, then, that the Indo-European # in 
this word (cf. Sanskrit vird-s, Latin vir) after passing thru the 
earlier Germanic status é (cf. Gothic wér) reverted to its 
original status 7 in Primitive Norse (cf. *wir-aR) and then finally 
returned to its earlier Germanic status @ (cf. O.N. verr) by 
reason of the a-umlaut? The vowel é in the Gothic word wér 
must represent the primitive vocalic status of this word in all 
the Germanic languages, and in spite of the Indo-European 
i the é in North and West Germanic *wér- must, as in Gothic, 
be due not to an a-umlaut but to the Old Germanic 
umlaut (or ‘breaking’) before r (cf. Hermann Collitz, idid., 
pp. 328 ff.). The Primitive Norse form for this word must then 
have been *wéraR and not *wiraR. Dr. Seip has here evidently 
followed the traditional theory that the Gothic vowel system 
was peculiar to that language alone and not representative 
of the prehistoric status of all the Germanic languages. 

b) This period (1050-1350) is characterized by its magnifi- 
cent literary development. The Norsemen came into closer 
contact with foreign nations and consequently took up many 
foreign words into their own language. For students of German 
the most interesting fact is brought out (p. 15) that the Han- 
seatic League exerted such a far reaching influence upon the 
language and culture of the North. 

In his analysis of the language of this period Dr. Seip 
states (p. 16) the conditions under which a syllable was either 
long or short. Under the category of short syllables, however, 
he has neglected to mention the fact that a radical syllable 
was considered short, if it contained a long vowel or a diphthong 
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followed immediately by another vowel, as, for instance, dd- 

in dda or dey- in dey-ia (cf. A. Heusler, Aisi. Elementarbuch, 

R 16, §41). This statement should have been included as 
o. 5 under the rubrik Kort var en stavelse. 

4) The period of Medieval Norse (Mellemnorsk, from 1350 
to 1525, p. 20-28) is especially interesting as regards the influ- 
ence of Danish and Swedish upon the Norwegian language 
(i. e., the riksmdl) subsequent to the Calmar Union (1319). 
Low German also made further rapid encroachments upon 
the vocabulary and syntax of the Norwegian. Very important 
is Dr. Seip’s analysis of the phonetic changes which the Danish 
(and partly also the Norwegian) underwent during this period; 
cf. especially the development of the original voiceless stops 
p, ¢ and & into the corresponding voiced stops ), d, and g. 
For a student of Norwegian this knowledge in regard to the 
Danish is indispensable since 1t explains in such cases the rela- 
tion between the orthography and the pronunciation of the 
Norwegian riksmdl. 

5) The history of the Norwegian language (i. e., the riksmdl, 
p. 28-40) during this period (from 1525-1814) is primarily a 
history of the Danish language as spoken in Norway. The 
Modern Norwegian riksmdi is here in the making and Dr. Seip 
reveals this fact to us by tracing those fundamentally Norwe- 
gian characteristics which later on were to make the riksmd/ 
an individual language as distinct from that of Denmark. 
In reading this chapter, the reviewer was impressed with the 
scientific inaccuracy of our English designation of the Norwe- 
gian riksmdl as ‘“Dano-Norwegian’’; “Norwegian-Danish”’ 
would be a far more satisfactory term. Most instructive is 
Dr. Seip’s enumeration (p. 30) of certain Norwegian words 
(quoted from Jens Bielke’s Dictionary of 1636) which at this 
time were unintelligible to the Danes. 

6) In the concluding chapter (p. 40-64) Dr. Seip traces the 
development of the Norwegian language (i.e., the riksmdl, 
the /andsmdi and the dialects) from 1814 up to the present day. 
The history of the reform of the riksmdi with the gradual in- 
fusion of Norwegian elements is given with admirable brevity 
and clearness. The relation of the riksmdi both to the Jands- 
mdi and to the Norwegian dialects is made clear by the sections 
devoted to these latter phases in the history of Norway’s 
language. This relation is still further clarified by a resumé 
of the Norweigan dialects (Oversikt over de norske dialekter, p. 
55-59). Dr. Seip here demonstrates his sound pedagogical 
sense by inserting (p. 58) a linguistic map of Norway, indi- 
cating the geographical boundaries of the chief dialects. From 
this admirable resumé of the Modern Norwegian dialects we 
see all the more clearly the real nature both of the Norwegian 
riksmdi and of the Jandsmdl, and we understand all the better 
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the reason for those reforms in orthography and usage which 
the law (rettskrivnings-reformen) of 1917 has permitted for both 
languages. 

Dr. Seip concludes his book by a résumé of Norwegian 
peculiarities in the riksmdl (Sernorske eiendommeligheter i norsk 
riksmdl, p. 61-64). Many of his remarks, especially as regards 
syntax, should furnish invaluable knowledge to any student of 
the Norwegian language, especially if he is already acquainted 
with Danish and Swedish. The outstanding fact is that the 
Norwegian riksmdi is rapidly developing along national (i. e., 
“norsk’’) lines, notably wherever the discarded form or con- 
struction in question is of Danish origin and at variance with 
the native Norwegian usage. To American students acquain- 
ted with all three Scandinavian languages it would seem as if 
the Norwegian riksmdi were in this development approaching 
the Swedish, but Dr. Seip’s analysis makes it clear that this 
impression is due to the fact that in many respects the native 
Norwegian language is closer to the Swedish than to the 
Danish. 

Dr. Seip’s work should recommend itself as a very useful 
text-book for all teachers of the Scandinavian languages in 
America, and ought to be of service also to more advanced 
pupils. Its chief value for us lies in the practical suggestions 
it offers for making our way out of the labyrinth of Norwegian 
orthography. The book is written in the reformed orthography 
of 1917 and therefore affords us a model for the written riksmdl 
of the Norway of today. Teacher and student alike can profit 
by a careful comparison of Dr. Seip’s language and orthog- 
raphy with that, for instance, of Wergeland, Ibsen and 
Bjgrnson. The chief defect of the book seems to the reviewer 
to consist in Dr. Seip’s antiquated theories regarding the Primi- 
tive Germanic vowel system, but this defect does not in the 
slightest degree detract from the usefulness of this publication 
as a text-book on the history of the Norwegian language. 
Norsk Sproghistorie ought to be included as a reference book in 
all our advanced courses in the Modern Scandinavian languages. 


ALBERT MorREY STURTEVANT 
Kansas University 





ENGLISH PAGEANTRY: AN HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


Vol. 2. By Robert Withington. Harvard University 
Press. Cambridge, 1920. 


With the publication of a second volume even larger than 
the first, Dr. Withington’s exhaustive history of English 
pageantry is brought to a close. The work is one which the 
Harvard Press, I have no doubt, views with pride. It has 
many reasons for doing so. 
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In my review of the first volume I expressed regret that so 
laborious a work should be in its architecture so casual, ill- 
sorted, and overloaded. My opinion on this point has not 
been changed by the second volume, which is to the same 
degree gorged with fact. Continuing his progress toward 
modern times, Dr. Withington ‘does’ the Lord Mayor’s 
Show, surveys quickly a number of Survivals and Revivals, 
and then passes on with an audible sigh of content to the so- 
called “modern pageant,” the place-festival invented by Louis 
N. Parker. He devotes a chapter each to the Parkerian 
Pageant (ugly name!) and the Pageant in America. In 
treating these modern materials he has shown as much diligence 
in ransacking the files of newspapers and the reports of com- 
mittees as he did elsewhere in sifting the manuscripts of the 
Bodleian and British Museum. And again everything is 
included; the trivial or fatuous antics of some crudely imagined 
civic holiday have their place with the annals of the York 
and Peterborough pageants. Such all-embracing favor has 
undoubtedly an encyclopedic value, but it is neither good art 
nor good history. 

In two respects this second volume is to be preferred to the 
first. For one thing, the notes are much less obstreperous; 
one can read without being constantly distracted to the foot 
of the page. And for another thing, it contains thirty-five 
pages of excellent bibliography, which for many students may 
prove to be the most useful part of the work. The index is 
full, and so far as I have tested it, accurate. 

Surely infinite pains have been spent on these two volumes, 
to make them complete and exact. I cannot help wishing that 
a higher purpose had informed the writing of them, but they 
are done now and we must take them as they are, storehouses 
of reference. For this use they have a very considerable value, 
from which I would not on any account detract. 

HAROLD N. HILLEBRAND 
University of Illinois 





GOETHE’S LYRIC POEMS IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
PRIOR TO 1860. Lucretia van Tuyl Simmons, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin studies in language and literature, number 
6, Madison 1919: 202 pp. 


Dr. Simmons’ monograph is equipped with seven indexes as 
follows: A. “Bibliography of bibliographies” (sc. such as 
contain information regarding Goethe’s poetry in England and 
America). B. “Goethe’s works in sets” (sc. in English trans- 
lations). C. “Single volumes of Goethe’s poems” (sc. in 
English translation). D. List of anthologies and other books 
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containing translations from Goethe. E. Translations of 
individual poems prior to 1860. F. “List of translators” 
(and poems translated by each). G. “Alphabetic index of 
poems.” These indexes make up about three-fifths of the 
volume, but none of them could well be spared. The biblio- 
graphical difficulties surmounted by the compiler were for- 
midable. It was a labor of the greatest pains to gather together 
the material from sets, anthologies, and magazines, to compare 
the various versions, and to establish the authorship of transla- 
tions adopted without acknowledgment by anthologists. The 
author is led to regret that the four hundred or more translations 
which Edgar A. Bowring produced in an astonishingly short 
space of time about 1853 have been printed again and again, 
while many really meritorious efforts, among them those of the 
Irish poet James Clarence Mangan, begun in the Dublin 
University Magazine in 1835, have almost been lost sight of. 

The tardy appreciation which Goethe’s literary work found 
in England and America has often been commented upon, 
and the puritanical standards of art prevailing in both coun- 
tries has been adduced as the chief hindrance. This is no 
doubt a correct view but Miss Simmons stresses another import- 
ant factor in the case: Since Goethe’s highest attainment was 
in the realm of lyric poetry, and since the qualities of that 
poetry were never even approximately reproduced in English, a 
proper appreciation was out of the question even had public 
sentiment been favorably receptive. 

The author traces the history of the translations of Goethe’s 
lyrics from the feeble beginnings at a time when “Monk” 
Lewis and Walter Scott were exhibiting an interest in the poetry 
of the supernatural,' then thru a period of apathy or anti- 
pathy toward German literature (1800-1820) relieved only by 
the criticism of William Taylor of Norwich, to and through 
a period of greater interest ushered in by Thomas Carlyle. 
In America Margaret Fuller, Longfellow, and a group of Uni- 
tarians in New England next began to participate in the new 
interest. The list of translators of Goethe’s poems (see appen- 
dix F) is long, containing over a hundred names, some of them 
notable; among them may be mentioned Mrs. Sarah Austin 
(12 poems), George Bancroft (12), William Cullen Bryant (1), 
Jane Welsh Carlyle (1), Thomas Carlyle (15),? James Freeman 


1 Lewis translated Der Erlkiinig 1795, Der Fischer 1801, and O Mutter guten 
Rat 1795. Scott translated Der Erlkinig 1797, Der unireue Knabe 1801, and 
Asan Aga 1799. 

* The author gives the number as 14 but Professor Kurrelmeyer, Modern 
language notes XXV (1920) 487-492, has pointed out that the bibliographical 
data at this conspicuous point are inaccurate. Many well concealed pitfalls 
lay hidden here. Professor Hohlfeld has still more recently pointed out that in 
making his corrections Professor Kurrelmeyer has involved himself in certain 
errors, Modern language notes XXVI (1921) 205-211. That there should be 
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Clark (4), Samuel T. Coleridge (1), Jonathan Dwight (94), 
Margaret Fuller (9), Felicia Hemans (3), T. W. Higginson (1), 
George H. Lewes (7), ““Monk” Lewis (4), Henry W. Longfellw 
(1), Walter Scott (4), Percy Bysshe Shelley (2), Harriet Beecher 
Stowe (1), Wm. Taylor of Norwich (12), and John Greenleaf 
Whittier (1). 

The Simmons monograph is interesting because of the his- 
torical treatment of a really vital literary theme, the growth 
of Goethe’s reputation as a lyric poet in England and America, 
stimulating by its discriminating discussion of the work of the 
translators, and its often deft characterizations of the subtle 
shortcomings of their verses and, valuable on account of its 
bibliographical data.* 

This work is to be acknowledged with gratitude. It is the 
first long and necessary step toward the fulfilment of an 
alluring project which the author suggests toward the close of 
the work. ‘Here is a branch of work worthy the attention of 
Goethe students: To see that a new edition entirely revised, 
made up from the best translations and based on the soundest 
scholarship of recent years with the translators frankly men- 
tioned and all the authorities stated, be put into circulation.” 
Such an accomplishment has hitherto been impossible for 
lack of just such a fundamental study as the one we have now 
before us. We may take it for granted that the period, 1860 
to the present time, will soon be covered according to a similar 
plan. The editors of the German Classics (20 vols., N. Y. 
1913), as the author points out, failed notably to make use of 
their opportunity. Of the twenty-six shorter poems given, 
seventeen are by Bowring and these by no means his best ones. 

The question arises, how should the eclectic volume of 
Goethe in English translation be produced? It goes without 
saying that Miss Simmons should have a hand in it, but selec- 
tion is a subjective matter and a board of editors would com- 
mand more confidence than an individual anthologist. In 
many cases more then one version ought to be given. One 
might perhaps wish to compare Carlyle’s, Bancroft’s, Hemans’s 
and Coleridge’s versions of Mignon even though our critic is 
convinced that the Beresford version isthe best of the thirty 
or more translations. On the other hand poems never yet 
successfully translated should be rigidly excluded from the 
volume, since misrepresentation is worse than no representa- 





certain errors in such a mass of bibliographical data was inevitable. Numer- 
ous “Stichproben” on the part of the reviewer have brought to light relatively 
few, however, as follows: p. 105, no. 6 date of 1844—for 417 read 427; p. 148, 
no. 164 date of 1836—for 495 read 295; p. 115 no. 50 date of 1844—should be 
attributed to Aytoun-Martin. 

* Unfortunately the author has failed to mention the book of Dr. E. G. Jaeck, 
Madame de Staél and the Spread of German Literature, New York, 1915, in which 
most translations of Goethe’s lyrics were already listed.—Editor. 
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tion. Before the volume is published a distinct call should go 
out for translations of certain poems, the inclusion of which is 
particularly desired. An active competition would surely 
result. The time is almost ripe. A worthy volume of Goethe’s 
lyric poetry in English translation is near at hand. The 
financing of such a project presents no difficulties. A patron 
can readily be found for so attractive an enterprise. Organiza- 
tion is the need of the moment and since the initiative has been 
taken at Wisconsin we may hope to see the project followed 
through to its conclusion. 
LAWRENCE MARSDEN PRICE 
University of California 





THE POSITION OF THE ROOD EN WITTE ROOS IN 
THE SAGA OF KING RICHARD III. By Oscar James 
Campbell. Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in Language and 
Literature, No.5. Madison, 1919. 

Lambert van den Bos, author of the Rood en Witte Roos, 
“owes his position in Dutch literature,”’ so Professor Campbell 
testifies, “to his skillful translations and adaptations of foreign 
works.”” Among other things he turned into Dutch a number 
of English pieces of no great importance. This habit of his 
raises a presumption that his play on the Red Rose and the 
White (published in 1651) was an adaptation, if not a transla- 
tion, of an English original. If that is so, then he evidently 
used a play no longer extant, and that play may even have been 
the earlier version of Richard III which Lowell, Fleay, and 
others have surmised. And if that is so, then the Rood en 
Witte Roos has a very real interest for students of Shakespeare. 
Following this alluring path, Professor Campbell has compared 
the Dutch play carefully with the Chronicles, Richardus 
Tertius, The True Tragedy of Richard the Third, and Richard 
IIT, and has arrived at a conclusion which may best be stated 
in his own words: 

At present we are able to say that all the indications are that the [Rood en 
Witte Roos) had for its source an English tragedy now lost; that this drama 
attaches itself to the English dramatic tradition of Chronicle plays as it existed 
about the year 1590; and that Shakespeare apparently knew the play. He 
seems to have used it, however, not as the main source of his work, but as a 
repository of suggestions for the effective composition of material mainly 
derived directly from Holinshed. 

It would be impossible to go here into the details of Pro- 
fessor Campbell’s arguments. He finds resemblances to 
practically all the other versions of the Richard story, which 
could be explained, if one rejects his hypothesis, only on the 
clumsy supposition “that van den Bos had before him, when 
he wrote, one of the English Chronicles and all three of the 
English plays under discussion.” The fact that Legge’s 
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Richardus Tertius was not at this time in print would alone 
render such an hypothesis “inherently improbable.”’ I find no 
difficulty in accepting Professor Campbell’s thesis, which 
indeed is no more than a confirmation of several of Fleay’s 
shrewd guesses. Considering the complex relationships of the 
various versions before Shakespeare, and knowing his inclina- 
tion to depend on a single source, one is almost bound to 
believe in a play which preceded him and which formed the 
basis of his Richard IJI. Unfortunately the Rood en Witte 
Roos offers little upon which to reconstruct that play. Either 
Shakespeare expanded greatly upon it, or as seems to me more 
probable, van den Bos cut it heavily. His play contains few of 
the details of which Shakespeare makes such copious use. 
It is in comparison thin and brief. Professor Campbell’s 
summary of the action will serve to show how little it has of 
Shakespeare’s exuberance: 

The play begins immediately after the imprisonment of Rivers and Grey with 
the young king in Gloucester’s hands. From that point only the main steps in 
the attainment of Richard’s object are presented,— and each one is made the 
dramatic center of an entire act. The first act presents the successful efforts 
of the conspirators to carry off the young Duke of York from the sanctuary 
whither his mother has fled with him; the second, the seizure of Hastings and his 
subsequent execution. The third act is composed of two scenes, both of 
which deal with Gloucester’s devious methods of gaining the throne; the first 
presents Buckingham’s long speech before the Council of London; the second, 
Richard’s exaggerated and hypocritical horror at the suggestions of the citizens 
that he assume the title of king, and his final yielding to their requests. The 
fourth act is not so clearly unified; the first part is taken up with the murder of 
the princes and the reactions of the queen and Buckingham to that crime; the 
last scene depicts Richard’s futile wooing of his niece,—the first check admin- 
istered to his advance toward the fulfillment of his desires. The last act is the 
history of Richard's downfall,—all except the first scene. This is a dialogue 
between Buckingham and Richard while the former is on the way to his execu- 
tion, in which Buckingham prophesies that the vengeance of Heaven will over- 
take the tyrant. This threat is immediately brought to pass in the succeeding 
scenes. 


That this play is very much like the original Richard III 
seems to me quite unlikely, for this reason. Shakespearean 
scholars have held two opinions as to whether Shakespeare 
knew Legge’s Richardus Tertius and the True Tragedy. At 
any rate, the resemblances of these two plays to Richard III 
are too uncertain to oblige one to believe that he knew them. 
More than one commentator has suggested that the resem- 
blances come about through an intermediate play which formed 
the base of Richard IIT. Now if the Rood en Witte Roos werea 
fair copy of this play, I would expect these disputed parallels to 
show there, but they do not. And yet at the same time their 
absence proves nothing, for many of them occur before the 
Dutch play opens, and others are related to incidents which are 
extraneous to van den Bos’s narrowly limited story and would 
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therefore have been eliminated for artistic reasons. I have no 
acquaintance with Dutch drama in the middle of the 17th 
century, and so can form no opinion as to what influence the 
native styles of playwriting may have had upon van den Bos 
to refashion his English source. The whole matter of the rela- 
tion of the Dutch play to the English, supposing there was one, 
is involved in mystery, out of which we can derive no clearer 
solution than the conclusion to which Professor Campbell 
comes and which I have quoted above. 

And yet I feel sure that van den Bos had an English play, 
and that this play in some of its materials at least antedated 
Shakespeare. The most striking parallel, and the only one 
which really adds to our understanding of Richard III, I have 
reserved to the last. The circumstances are these. The fa- 
mous monologue of Gloucester after the visitation of the ghosts 
offers a crux which has caused a good deal of fruitless specula- 
tion to commentators. It would be a dull critic who did not 
feel that a very different mood animates the lines which I print 
in italics from that which animates the rest of the speech. 


Give me another horse! Bind up my wounds! 
Have mercy, Jesu!—Soft! I did but dream. 

O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me! 
The lights burn blue. It is now dead midnight. 
Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. 
What! do I fear myself? There's none else by. 
Richard loves Richard; that is, I am I. 

Is there a murderer here? No. Yes, I am. 

Then fly. What, from myself? Great reason why, 
Lest I revenge. What, myself upon myself? 
Alack, I love myself. Wherefore? For any good 
That I myself have done unto myself? 

O, nol alas, I rather hate myself 

For hateful deeds committed by myself! 

I am a villain: yet I lie, I am not. 

Fool, of thyself speak well? fool, do not flatter. 

My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale, 

And every tale condemns me for a villain. 
Perjury, perjury, in the high’st degree; 

Murder, stern murder, in the dir’st degree; 

All several sins, all us’d in each degree. 

Throng to the bar, crying all, Guilty! guilty! 

I shall despair. 


Many critics have been of the opinion of Johnson, who said: 
“There is in this, as in many of our author’s speeches of passion, 
something very trifling, and something very striking.” An 
even stronger view was stated by Hudson: “In this strange 
> sage there are some ten lines in or near the Poet’s best style; 
the others are in his worst; so inferior, indeed, that it is not 


easy to understand how Shakespeare could have written them 
at all.” 
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Upon examining the pre-Shakespearean versions of the 
ghost scene, one finds that in all the chronicles where it occurs 
the visions are demons or furies, not identified with Richard’s 
victims. The author of the True Tragedy was the first to make 
that identification, and thus perhaps was the one who put that 
idea into Shakespeare’s head. But the ghost scene in the Rood 
en Witte Roos is markedly different from any other. 

Rich: Who are you? God! What terror shakes my limbs! Futile fear. 
I will walk somewhat nearer to him. Who are you, I say? Speak. Maya 
thunderbolt strike it! What is your name? 
Ghost: My name is Richard. 
Rich: Richard? 
Ghost: Yes. 
Rich: I start and quake with fear. What do you seek here? 
Ghost: Myself. 


Whereupon the ghost vanishes. In this case the visitant is 
clearly a Doppelginger, perhaps a projection of Richard’s 
conscience. Upon such a scene Richard’s “What! Do I fear 
myself?”’ and his “Then fly. What, from myself?” become 
intelligible, not as a lapse into the false taste for quibbling 
which was one of Shakespeare’s weaknesses, but as a bewildered 
commentary upon an experience. I am tempted to believe, 
with Professor Campbell, that the ghost scene and monologue 
in Rickard IIT is a telescoping of two versions of the scene, one 
in the True Tragedy and one in the lost play. The version in 
the True Tragedy appealed to Shakespeare so much more 
through its dramatic fitness, that he built his ghost scene 
entirely upon it and wrote a splendid monologue for it. Yet 
for some reason he retained a portion of the monologue which 
had followed the doppelgdnger scene in the lost play, and inser- 
ted it into the center of the new speech. It is a clumsy piece of 
work, yet when one reflects upon the glaring inconsistencies 
and false leads of other made over plays like the Two Gentlemen 
and Much Ado, one need not feel a strain upon his credulity. 


HAROLD N. HILLEBRAND 
University of Iilinots 





SHAKESPEARE AND THE WELSH. By Frederick J. 
Harries. London, T. Fisher Unwin. (1919) 


* This book is disappointing in that it tells us little or nothing 
that is new about either Shakespeare or the Welsh; neither is it 
an intelligent and orderly compilation of what has already been 
said upon the subject, but rather a chaotic mass of undigested 
quotations, erroneous statements and irrelevant facts. Chapter 
I contains a number of surmises concerning Shakespeare’s early 
life all centering on the two facts that at this time there were a 
number of people in Stratford who bore Welsh names, and that 
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one Thomas Jenkins was master of the Stratford Grammar 
School for a time, possibly before Shakespeare left the town. 
In Chapter VI we find a statement, given on the authority of 
Mr. Pym Yeatman, that Shakespeare’s grandmother was of 
Welsh descent, “which may be held to account for the sporadic 
appearance of genius in an unremarkable middle class family” 
(p. 73). Apparently Mr. Harries wants us to believe that this 
Welsh ancestry clears up also the mystery of the Mr. W. H. of 
the Sonnets, since William Herbert and Shakespeare were both 
Welsh. We must not carry this fascinating theory too far, 
however, since we are told on page 68 that Shakespeare’s 
description of Queen Elizabeth as a pattern to all princes “may 
be due to the courtier rather than the lover of things Welsh.” 

The greater part of the book is taken up with rather extended 
summaries of all the scenes in which Welsh characters and Welsh 
allusions occur; after these have been considered (in Chapters 
VIII-XIIT) ‘in respect of character and allusions to Welsh 
tradition”—such remarks upon the characters as are offered are 
of the most conventional kind—the author proceeds, in Chapter 
XVIII, to go over the whole process again “from the standpoint 
of their contents and action” (p. 220), but he very kindly gives 
the “unleisured reader” permission to omit this chapter. Then 
we have one chapter (IV) on Some Notable Welshmen of 
Shakespeare’s Time, and another (XVI) on Contemporary 
Welsh Printers and Publishers, some of whom Shakespeare 
may have known. There is a chapter (XVII) on Wales in the 
Sixteenth Century, taken up chiefly with the brawl (on October 
9, 1596) at Llantwit Major between the Vans and the Seyses, 
which, for some reason or other is told in connection with a 
reference to the Montagues and Capulets. Chapter II, In 
London Town, contains a very sketchy account of the theatrical 
situation in Shakespeare’s time, intended evidently as a setting 
for the statement (p. 32) that a man “bearing the Welsh name 
of Harry Evans’ had held a lease on the Blackfriars Theater not 
long before Shakespeare became connected with it. Into the 
chapter on Welsh Legends and Allusions in the Plays (Chap. 
VII) goes everything that cannot, by hook or crook, be forced 
into one of the others, including the interesting facts that the 
Welsh Insurance Commissioners now prefer the daffodil to the 
leek, and that the Tylwyth Teg (the fairy people) comb out the 
beards of the goats every Friday to make them presentable for 
the Sabbath. 

The errors in the English part of the book are not such as are 
likely to mislead any one and therefore require little comment. 
One may, however, call attention to the rather startling 
“Malory, whom Leland says was Welsh” on p. 78, and the 
statement on p. 154 (quoted, to be sure, but without comment) 
that “we have no exhibition of the peculiar pronunciation of 
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either Scottish or Irish persons in any of the plays, or of the 
peculiar dialect of any particular district in England.” A 
caution should be given, however, against accepting any of the 
author’s statements on Welsh subjects, for here his parade of 
knowledge is a mere sham. No person at all familiar with th 
language would write Medeyglin for Meddyglyn, or Eistedfodd 
for Eisteddfod as he does (pp. 108 & 99), for in Welsh dd is 
pronounced as a voiced #h, and such forms would look as strange 
to him as broderhooth for brotherhood would to an Englishman. 
Neither would a Welshman be likely to call Carnhuanawe’s 
book Hanes Cymry (History of Welsh people) instead of 
Hanes Cymru (History of Wales), or to talk about the Red 
Book of Hergist for Hergest (pp. 199 & 85). Furthermore the 
author tells us (p. 108) that ““medd” in Welsh means “honey,” 
which it does not, and that Sir Hugh says “‘fery well’’ because 
there is no v in the Welsh alphabet (p. 24). It is true that the 
letter » does not exist in Welsh but the sound does, and is 
regularly represented by f, while the much less common sound 
of f is represented by ff. On the same page he tells us that 
Fluellen’s “Alexander the Pig’’ is to be accounted for by the 
fact that “‘b is aspirated in Welsh,” whatever that may mean. 
Professor T. Gwynn Jones has pointed out that a Welshman 
speaking English unvoices his consonants only under certain 
definite conditions, and that the indiscriminate unvoicing of 
them by Shakespeare and his contemporaries indicates, not 
close observation but rather the lack of it. 

The book is attractively printed and bound, but about the 
only useful thing in it is the recipe for making metheglin given 
on p. 108, and I have a great fear that this, when tested, will 
prove to be as unreliable as the rest of the book. 

JouN J. PARRY 
University of Illinois 





THE THEOCRITEAN ELEMENT IN THE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. By Leslie Nathan Brough- 
ton, Ph.D. Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1920. Pp. viii+193. 


The aim of this study is not to show direct imitation of 
Theocritus by Wordsworth but to prove that “‘the great differ- 
ence between the pastorals of Theocritus and those of Words- 
worth is a difference in local coloring, not in function, not in 
style, not in literary type.” Wordsworth did know and value 
Theocritus, but of actual references to him by name Dr. 
Broughton has been able to discover but three, of which two are 
slight allusions in prose works. The greater part of this treatise 
is, accordingly, concerned with a comparison of the handling by 
the two poets of various elements of pastoral poetry (such as 
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man, landscape, town and country, the golden age), and with a 
discussion of the characteristics of pastoral language. The 
passages compared are selected with no little skill, but the 
differences in point of view are at times so decided and the 
likenesses often so vague that the results are somewhat inde- 
cisive. This is not unnatural, if we consider the very different 
literary movements represented by the two poets, the diversity 
of the ages at which they wrote, and individual differences of 
temperament. Furthermore, of the passages in Wordsworth 
in which the influence of the ancient pastoral is distinctly 
seen, a greater number point to Virgil than directly to Theoc- 
ritus, and although Dr. Broughton occasionally recognizes the 
importance of Virgilian’ influence (e. g., pp. 105, 137, 153 f., 
165), one cannot but feel that, as a whole, he has underesti- 
mated it in his enthusiastic comparison with the Greek. For 
example, on p. 69 he notes that the antithesis of city and 
country, so conspicuous in Wordsworth, is lacking in Theocritus, 
but he fails to remark its very definite presence in Virgil, 
Ecl. 1, 34. Again, the lines quoted on p. 80 (Prelude, 7, 84-86) 
find in Virgil, Ecl. 1, 19-25 a far closer parallel than in Theoc- 
ritus, and the beechen bowl (Prelude, 8, 206) cited on p. 97 
may recall the ivy bowl of Theocritus 1, but more definitely 
suggests the beechen bowls of Virgil, Ecl. 3, 36 f. The enthu- 
siasm of Wordsworth for the Virgilian pastoral is further dis- 
tinctly shown by a passage quoted by Dr. Broughton on p. 111. 
Other instances might, I believe, be collected to show that 
Virgil’s influence upon Wordsworth is more definite, if not 
actually broader, than that of Theocritus. 

A few statements in matters of detail seem open to possible 
question. The barefoot condition of Battus (p. 10) is not, con- 
sidering Greek habits, necessarily a sign of poverty. The 
difference between Theocritus and Virgil in their attitude 
toward mountain scenery is more than a matter of their respec- 
tive nearness to mountains; it is the difference between the 
feeling of antiquity and the modern view which dates in large 
measure from the Renaissance. Yet even here it should be 
noted that Etna—an unforgettable element in the views about 
Syracuse—appears again and again in the pages of Theocritus. 
The treatment of the conception of the golden age (p. 92) might 
have gained much in value from use of the materials collected 
by Graf,? and for the relation of Virgil to Theocritus fuller 
accounts might well be cited (p. 120) than the remarks of 


1 Cf. the works of W. W. Hyde: The Ancient Appreciation of Mountain 
Scenery (Class. Journ. 11 (1915), 70 ff.; The Mountains of Greece (Bull. Geogr. 
Soc. of Philadelphia, 13 (1915), nos. 1-3; The Development of Appreciation of 
Mountain Scenery in Modern Times (Geogr. Rev. 3 (1917), 106ff.). 

2In Leips. Studien, 8 (1885), 1-84. 
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Sidgwick.* Some parallels adduced will not be convincing 
to all readers, such as that between Theocritus, 8, 56 and 
March, 4-10 (p. 156), and the commonplace found in both 
Theocritus, 14, 68-70 and The Excursion, 6, 275-278 (p. 156). 
Arethusa (p. 145) was sung by Virgil as well as by Theocritus; 
and one is tempted in the quotation from the Prelude (cited on 
p. 143) to look for a possible source in the Pervigilium 
Veneris, 52. The book of ‘Revelations’ (p. 51; in a somewhat 
inapposite digression) will, I trust, be new to some readers 
hitherto unfamiliar with this too frequent error. 

After all, Dr. Broughton has written with enthusiastic 
admiration for both poets and with intimate knowledge of their 
works, and such weaknesses as his study shows are those of 
eyes focussed too carefully upon the objects immediately before 
them. His manuscript was completed in 1913 and the book 
was partly in type in 1914. Not until 1919 could the printing be 
resumed—the quality of paper in the last part bears striking 
testimony to the changed conditions of Germany at the later 
date—, and the writer in his preface remarks that his views 
have been somewhat modified and his knowledge of the pastoral 
deepened during the interval between composition and publica- 
tion. We may well wish him success in the further studies in 
pastoral poetry which he is contemplating. 

ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 
The University of Illinois 


* Cf. Schanz, Gesch. d. rim, Litt. 2, 1, 3 ed. (1911), 53, for a bibliography. 
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By garnering in his “Old and New” (Harvard Press, 1920) 
a harvest of knowledge and reflection, Professor Grandgent has 
reminded us that his field is broader than Romance Philology, 
and that his scholarship has prevailed in the class-room and in 
his publications because it has never been tainted with pedantry, 
because it has always been attended by common-sense, and 
because it has been communicated with the clarity that depends 
upon having, first of all, sufficient knowledge and then a 
generous impulse to share it with others. This is all Professor 
Grandgent’s pedagogy. Therefore one can well understand the 
impatience expressed in these essays with persons who try to 
master the art of teaching rather than the subject to be taught 
with the vanity of the “Educational Expert,” and with all the 
pedagogical fads and foolishness for which we pay in the 
ignorance and mental debility of our children. In general we 
should applaud the author’s discreet conservatism. But, 
while acknowledging the concession he has made to “the 
fashion of rebellion” in the matter of simplified spelling (see 
“Numeric Reform in Nescioubia”), we might be permitted to 
question whether in such an essay as “Nor Yet the New” he 
has succeeded in apprehending the true significance of our 
modern spirit of revolt. At least to remark satirically in 
reference to the destructive criticism which is nowadays 
leveled against the Victorian Age that “it is a pure waste of 
hind-leg power to go on forever kicking at a corpse”’ is credit- 
able neither to Professor Grandgent’s intelligence nor to his taste. 

H. S. V. Jones 


GoETHE’s TorQuato Tasso, ll. 1319-1337 


In the quarrel between Tasso and Antonio, Antonio has 
rather plainly indicated his dissatisfaction with Tasso’s corona- 
tion by the princess. Tasso answers with bitterness: 


Verschwende nicht 
Die Pfeile deiner Augen, deiner Zunge! 
Du richtest sie vergebens nach dem Kranze, 
Dem unverwelklichen, auf meinem Haupt. 
Sei erst so gross, mir ihn nicht zu beneiden! 
Dann darfst du mir vielleicht ihn streitig machen. 
Ich acht ihn heilig und das héchste Gut: 


That is: I should not wantonly give it up or put it in jeopardy 
under ordinary circumstances. But to prove to you that I 
would not unworthily claim it, I make you this offer: 

Doch zeige mir den Mann, der das erreicht, 


Wornach ich strebe, zeige mir den Helden, 
Von dem mir die Geschichten nur erzihlten; 
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That is, show me a hero of recognized renown; or 


Den Dichter stell mir vor, der sich Homeren, 
Virgilen sich vergleichen darf, ja, was 

Noch mehr gesagt ist, zeige mir den Mann, 
Der dreifach diesen Lohn verdiente, den 

Die schéne Krone dreifach mehr als mich 
Beschimte: dann sollst du mich knieend sehn 
Vor jener Gottheit, die mich so begabte: 
Nicht eher stiind’ ich auf, bis sie die Zierde 
Von meinem Haupt auf seins hiniiber riickte. 


All commentators seem to expect that Tasso means to 
make a concession, utter a challenge, a dare, to Antonio, putting 
at stake his crown. But with any of the numerous interpreta- 
tions so far suggested, he would rather over-scrupulously keep 
on the safe side, not to mention the boundless conceit involved 
in his unwillingness to yield his crown except to poets who equal 
Homer or Virgil, or, “what is saying still more,’’ who are thrice 
as worthy of the crown as he. Unless we assume that he 
has completely lost his senses, this cannot possibly be an 
acceptable interpretation. In line 780ff, he tells the princess 
that even Ariosto is for him a great model, a part only of whose 
worth, and hence perhaps also a part of whose fame, he secretly 
hopes to attain. Whence now suddenly his boundless conceit? 

The whole meaning becomes perfectly plain and simple, 
it seems to me, if we but read the lines with proper intonation 
on “vergleichen” (1330), and if we refer ‘‘diesen Lohn’”’ (1332) 
not to the wreath of the princess, but to the insulting treatment 
which Tasso just received at the hands of Antonio. Perhaps 
a translation of the lines (1319-1337) will here, as so often, 
prove to be the simplest exegesis: 

“Do not thus waste the arrows of your eyes, nor of your 
tongue! In vain you aim them at the wreath, the incurrupti- 
ble, upon my head. First be magnanimous enough not to 
begrudge it, and then, perchance, you might contest it with me. 
I deem it holy, and the highest good; but bring the man who 
shall attain for what I strive; the hero show me, such as the 
ones of whom the legends tell; present to me the poet who 
might venture, but to compare himself with Homer, Virgil; 
indeed, I’ll go still farther, bring the man, who thrice deserves 
your scorn, whom thrice more than myself this crown abash: 
and, doubt not, you shall see me kneeling before that goddess, 
who endowed me thus; I should not rise until her hand removed 
this beauteous crown from my head unto his. 

With this interpretation we have precisely what all com- 
mentators seem to expect; it is simple and natural, and it does 
not seem to me that my translation has in any way done 
violence to the original. Now there is point to Antonio’s 
rejoinder: “‘Bis dahin bleibst du freilich ihrer wert.’’ And as 
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if to corroborate me in my interpretation, Tasso says in the 
next two lines: ‘Man wige mich, das will ich nicht vermeiden; 
allein Verachtung hab’ ich nicht verdient?” after a few lines 
before he had said: ‘‘Zeige mir den Mann, der dreifach diesen 
Lohn verdiente, etc.” 

Incidentally, I should like to reiterate an interpretation of 
line 1404: ‘“‘Vergib dir nur, dem Ort vergibst du nichts.” I 
sent it years ago to the Modern Language Notes, but it seems 
to have been commonly overlooked. Professor Thomas, in a 
personal note to me, expressed himself pretty well convinced, 
though in the reprint of his edition the change was not made in 
his notes, and also Coar does not mention the note. I sug- 
gested that “‘vergeben”’ is here used in the sense of accuse, and 
cited for precisely the same use of the word Schiller’s Don 
Carlos, Act IV, Sc. 14: “Denn wirklich muss ich gestehn, ich 
war schon in Gefahr, den schlimmen Dienst, der mir bei meinem 
Herrn geleistet worden,—Ihnen zu vergeben.” 


T. Drexnorr 


Two ADDITIONAL SOURCES OF SEALSFIELD 


In view of the fact that Sealsfield had been in America 
but a few years when he wrote some of his romances which, on 


account of their psychological penetration and their genuine 
ethnic and historical signi , must nevertheless be ranked 
amongst his best, he has often been suspected of extensive 
borrowing! of episodes, incidents, and, in short, of matter 
which supplemented personal experience and observation. 
In fact Otto Heller? and Preston A. Barba*® have pointed out 
several sources of which he made use in his novels. In no case 
however, could the question of plagiarism be raised, although 
it may be admitted that Sealsfield frequently filled gaps in his 
knowledge by reading reliable descriptions of journeys and 
similar material, which furnished the details that make his 
romances so instructive and interesting.« The following two 
descriptive works hitherto overlooked as sources of Sealsfield, 
belong to this category: 
I. McKenney, Thomas L., Sketches of a Tour to the Lakes, of 
the Character and Customs of the Chippeway Indians. . . . Balti- 
more, 1827. 

Pages 283-284, giving a description of an Indian burial, were 
undoubtedly drawn upon for pp. 101-102, pt. II, of Der Legitime 


1 Even L. M. Price, in his English> German Literary Influences, Berkeley, 
1920, p. 562, speaks of “extensive borrowing.” 

* Modern Philology, 1910, v. VII, pp. 587-592—Modern Language Notes, 
1908, v. XXIII, pp. 172-173. 

* German American Annals, n.s., v. [X, pp. 31-39. 

‘ The only tion perhaps is an almost verbal translation in Morton from 
Balzac’s Gobsek. Cf R. M. Meyer, Deutsche Arbeit, v. V1, pp. 510-512. 
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und die Republikaner, 1832, and pp. 319-320, which tell in detail 
of the building of a canoe, are eae literally translated in pt. 
I, pp. 116-117. Other passages, too, such as descriptions of 
Indian dances (viz. 322-323), as well as the whole attitude of 
McKenney (cf. 299-301, 415, etc.), who was of the Indian de- 
partment and a commissioner in negotiating the treaty of 
Fond du Lac, have probably influenced Sealsfield. The name 
of his White Rose, one of the characters in Tokeah; or the 
White Rose, Philadelphia, 1829, the original version of Der 
Legitime, may likewise have been suggested by McKenney’s 
mention (p. 210) of some Canadian French voyagers chanting 
the “White Rose.” 
II. Berquin-Duvallon, edit., Vue de la Colonie espagnole du 
Mississippi, ou des provinces de Louisiane . . . Paris, 1803. 
A comparison of pp. 178-181 of this book with Pflanzerleben 
pt. II, pp. 96-101, as well as p. 292 of B.-D. with Pf. II, 29, 
will furnish abundant proof that Sealsfield must have been 
familiar with the Frenchman’s work describing Louisiana under 
the Spanish régime, which, as the first cited passage shows, was 
of a ter none too savory. The present writer believed for 
some time that the scenes of the private and public life of the 
Spanish vice-governor described. by Sealsfield, were exagger- 
ated bits of fiction until he found Sealsfield’s picture verified 


by Berquin-Duvallon’s account arhich, being a contemporane- 


bility undeniable facts. 
B. A. UHLENDORF 
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